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Richard Dawes’. 


legs the eighteenth century Emmanuel had a long and honour- 

able roll of learned men. From Joshua Barnes, the famous 
editor of Euripides and Professor of Greek from 1695 to 1712, 
down to Samuel Parr and Dr Farmer, the College was at no 
time without some member of distinction in the world of letters. 
The eighteenth century was pre-eminently a time of textual 
criticism in England. Bentley, the famous Master of Trinity, 
had led the way, and the younger generation, if they could not, 
like the Homeric heroes, boast themselves greater than their 
sires, could at least claim to have followed worthily in the 
track of their predecessor. Nor were they classical scholars 
only. Among the younger race were the poet Gray and the 
critic Tyrwhitt, who outstripped Bentley in one respect. His 
services to English were as great as those to Greek, for his 
contemporaries and successors have been glad to admit that 
he deserved as well of Chaucer as of Aristotle. 


1 For some important points in the history of Richard Dawes I have to 
acknowledge the great help I have received from Rev. P. H. Bowers, 
Rector of Market Bosworth, Rev. Richard Titley, Rector of Barwell with 
Stapleton, who most kindly supplied me with a list of all the entries 
relating to the Dawes family which occur in the Stapleton Register between 
1656 and 1728, and Hill Motum, Esq., Town Clerk of Newcastle. 


E. C. M. 4 
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Dr Burney, the learned brother of a more famous sister— 
the authoress of Zvelina—compared the learned men of Cam- 
bridge in this age to the Pleiads, and the second of the group in 
brilliancy is Richard Dawes. Probably no author who has 
become famous in his own lifetime has found more unanimous 
biographers than Dawes. The editors of his great book—the 
Miscellanea Critica—which passed through five editions, the 
author of his Life and the writers in dictionaries of biography, 
all tell us the same facts, few in number and not always 
accurate. Even Nichols, the industrious compiler of the 
fistory of Leicestershire, although he made a journey to 
Market Bosworth especially to find out something about 
Dawes’ schoolmaster for insertion in his eighth fat folio, is 
unable to tell us anything of Dawes himself in his early years 
or of his parentage. 

Most writers aver that Dawes was born either at Stapleton, 
between Market Bosworth and Hinckley, or in Market Bosworth 
itself in the year 1708. All, however, profess ignorance of his 
parentage. Chalmers, in the Biographical Dictionary, says that 
there lived at Stapleton in the beginning of last century a 
Dr Dawes, who was a learned man and an.earnest searcher 
after the philosopher’s stone, and that probably our author 
was descended from this gentleman. The conjecture is a 
specially unfortunate one. ‘There is no record in the register 
of Stapleton of the birth of a Richard Dawes in 1708, or any 
year approaching to that date. On the tenth of May 1709, 
however, there was buried at Stapleton one Richard Daws (the 
spelling is immaterial, members of the same family having 
their names spelt indifferently Dawes, Dawse and Daws). 
This gentleman, being in nearly every case where his name 
occurs in the register described as Mr or Esq., was obviously 
a person of importance. He had a large family, whose bap- 
tisms are duly recorded. Most of the children died before 
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their father. A Richard Dawes, son of Mr Richard Dawes 
of Stapleton, died so long before as the year 1664, and in 1706 
occurs the entry “Jane the wife of Richard Dawse Gent. 
buryed ffeb. 14.” 

It is clear, therefore, that Richard Dawes of Emmanuel is 

not directly connected with this family. And there can be 
_ little doubt, I think, that two entries kindly unearthed for me 
by the Rector of Market Bosworth from his parish register do 
give us the origin of the scholar. They are as follows—(the 
scribe of Market Bosworth was evidently of the opinion of 
honest Dogberry that reading and writing—and spelling—come 
by nature) : 

Wedings 1708. Mr Richard Dawes Maulster and Margritt 
Reaner both of Mkett Bosworth was married y° 17 day of June 
by Lne. 

Christenings 1709. Richard Dawes the son of Mr Richard 
Dawes and of Margritt his wife was baptized y* 27 day of June 
1709. 

A Benjamin Dawes, apparently a brother of Richard, was 
baptized on the 13th day of July, 1711. 

The fact that Richard Dawes’ father was a maltster does 
not give us much help as to the worldly position of his parents. 
Dr Farmer, the famous Master of Emmanuel, was also the son 
of a Leicestershire maltster, but his family was prosperous and 
ancient, boasting of a coat-of-arms and having its male members 
described on their tombs as Gent. It is possible, therefore, 
that Richard Dawes belonged to some branch of the Stapleton 
family. But that his parents were poor seems likely from the 
fact that he entered Emmanuel as a sizar, a term which had 
a different meaning in those days. 

Dawes’ biographers are not much more successful regarding 
his schoolmasters than they are regarding his origin. To a 
man they declare that he received the first elements of his 
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education from Anthony Blackwall, another Emmanuel worthy, 
so famous in his day as to have his book, called “The Sacred 
Classics Defended and Illustrated,” translated into Latin by a 
German and published at Leipzig. Blackwall was first school- 
master at Derby and afterwards at Market Bosworth. But as 
he did not leave Derby till 1722 no doubt Dawes must have 
been under Mr Richard Smith, Blackwall’s predecessor at 
Market Bosworth. That Dawes owed his thoroughness as a 
scholar to his training for four years under Blackwall is pro- 
bable enough, for the grammar which Blackwall used was of 
his own making and was reckoned so excellent that his friends, 
after much persuasion, prevailed upon him to publish it in 
1728. Mr Nichols, upon the authority of Dr Johnson, who 
was second master at Market Bosworth in 1732, some time 
after Blackwall had left the school, declares it a poor per- 
formance. But the great doctor’s judgment in this matter may 
be considered doubtful. For does he not himself declare that 
he did not know which was the greater torment—for him to 
teach or for boys to learn grammar as he taught it? 

It is not probable that Kidd’s recollection of hearing that 
Dawes proceeded from Market Bosworth to Charterhouse is 
correct. Dawes certainly came to Emmanuel on the nomina- 
tion of the head of the Dixie family, and was afterwards a 
Dixie Fellow. It is likely therefore that he came direct from 
Market Bosworth School. 

Dawes was entered on the College books as a sizar on 
Feb. 18, 1725—really 1726. as the year then began in March,— 
and is described simply as from Leicestershire. A later entry 
adds “ Author of the Miscellanea, an excellent Greek Scholar. 
Schoolmaster at Newcastle.” At Michaelmas in the same year 
he came into residence. He occupied a ‘chamber study’ in 
that ‘old opposite building to Bungay building,’ which extended 

-in the line of the Hall forward to the street. In those days, 
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it must be remembered, the front of the College was towards 
Emmanuel Street, and along St Andrew’s Street there ran a 
high wall, to which there extended three lines of buildings, one 
beyond the kitchens near Emmanuel Street, another as a 
continuation of the present Fellows’ buildings or Founder’s 
range, and the third in which Dawes’ room was situated, inter- 
mediate between the two. The space between the large court 
and St Andrew’s Street was thus divided into two smaller 
courts, the Bungay Court towards Emmanuel Street and Wol- 
fenden’s Court. In the College list of rooms Dawes is recorded 
as succeeding Ds Marston on Sept. 29, 1726, and as paying 
the outgoing tenant 44 for ‘income.’ The room was not of 
the best. It is described as “‘on the Corner Staircase where 
y* old passage was, one Chamber at top of all, 2 Studies 
belonging to it, one on y® stairhead, other w™ y* chamber.” 
Ds Marston apparently drove a hard bargain with Dawes, for 
at his own entry he had paid his predecessor, one Stubbings, 
only £1. 10s. We are told that Dawes was of a rather 
solitary and saturnine disposition, and if so the situation of this 
room, which, to judge from Loggan’s plan, was somewhat 
isolated from other rooms, was likely to encourage such a 
temperament. 

Of Dawes as an undergraduate we know nothing. His 
biographers hint that in Cambridge he developed certain 
peculiarities of manner which seemed to indicate a tendency 
to insanity and which caused him trouble in his later life. 
But of this there is no contemporary evidence. His pecu- 
liarities, if he had such, did not necessitate a record against him 
in the Discipline Book. We gather that he was a Dixie Scholar 
and that he held in addition sundry exhibitions, but this worldly 
prosperity does not lead even to such an entry as is found in 
the case of a contemporary named Shaw, who on being made 
a scholar “that very night did come into College at one half- 
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hour after 12.” That he was not so inaccessible as has been 
imagined is shown by the fact that Hubbard his contemporary, 
who became later Tutor of the College, and was for many years 
Senior Fellow and University Registrary, refusing in his old 
age the Mastership and supporting the election of Dr Farmer, 
remained a lifelong friend of Dawes, and along with Dr Mason 
of Trinity saw the first edition of the Miscellanea Critica 
through the press. Another friend whom Dawes made at this 
period was William Paley, the father of the more famous author 
of the Evidences of Christianity. The elder Paley was a minor 
canon of Peterborough and for many years head-master of 
Giggleswick School. Kidd, the editor of the fourth and fifth 
editions of Dawes’ work, was a pupil of Paley, who used to tell 
many funny stories of Dawes (sulla narrare de Dawesio memo- 
riter et jucunde solebat), Of these stories unfortunately only one 
is preserved. Dawes finding his life was too sedentary joined the 
society of bell-ringers, in which he presently became the master 
spirit. Lady Margaret had bequeathed the bell-ringers a cer- 
tain allowance of ale, a refreshment after toil in which the 
stricter minds of the University thought Dawes indulged too 
freely with a company in all respects beneath him. 

In 1727, while still an undergraduate, Dawes produced a 
copy of Greek hexameters on the death of George I. and 
the accession of George II., which was published along with 
others on the same subject in that year. His verses are 
much like other verses on similar subjects. They purport 
to be Bucolic. Palaemon, Damoetas and Thyrsis are the 
interlocutors, and rehearse the usual platitudes which do 
duty on such occasions, though perhaps with more warmth 
than a Jacobite College, as Emmanuel was in those days, 
might have thought necessary. Thyrsis with laudable 
agility is able to mention in one line the Edwards and the 
Charleses that are dead and in the next the Henrys and the 
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illustrious William whom he hopes the Muses will bewail no 
more, but Damoetas has the misfortune to begin a verse @vAAa 
Avays onpetov. As Kidd quaintly remarks, if one of Dawes’ 
pupils at Newcastle had ventured thus to shorten the first 
syllable of Avwys he might well have trembled sub ferula Orbilii 
plagost. 

Dawes duly took his degree of B.A. in 1729. On Nov. 18, 
1729 and at Lady-day 1730 W. Whitehead, presumably Dawes’ 
Tutor, acknowledges receipt of £3 for the Sudbury Plate, 
which fell in this year to Ds Daws (szc) as the best scholar of 
his year. From Christmas 1729 to Michaelmas 1733 Dawes 
was a Whichcote Scholar, an honour which brought him £10 
a year. For the payments made in 1732 and 1733 the receipt 
is in his own handwriting, which is small, neat and much 
more distinct than most others of that period. On the 2nd 
of October, 1731, he became a Dixie Fellow of the College 
on the nomination of Sir Wolstan Dixie and proceeded to his 
Master’s degree in 1733. Next year the position of Univer- 
sity Bedell was vacant and Dawes being “of a strong 
athletic frame of body” was a candidate. He was defeated 
however by one Burrowes of Trinity, a result which Monk in 
his life of Bentley is inclined to regard as possibly the begin- 
ning of that ill-will towards the great Master of Trinity which 
Dawes manifests in his writings. Monk imagines however that 
there was also another cause. In 1736 Dawes had produced 
another copy of Bucolic Greek verses in honour of the marriage 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and in the same year had pub- 
lished “proposals” for printing by subscription the first book 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost with a parallel Greek version, a 
specimen of which is appended. This specimen is undeniably 
bad, as Dawes himself soon realised, for in the introduction to 
the Miscellanea Critica he mercilessly picks it to pieces, 
Monk supposes that Bentley had severely criticised this speci- 
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men. Certainly if Aristarchus criticised at all he was not likely 
to be lenient, for in one of the notes appended to the specimen 
(which consists of verses 250 to 263, “Farewell happy Fields,” 
etc.) Dawes somewhat impertinently flouts Bentley’s edition of 
Milton and refutes one of the supposed interpolations by a 
quotation from Bentley’s notes on Horace. 

Monk supposes that Dawes was so writated by the great 
critic’s censures that he forthwith devoted himself to the most 
careful study of Greek, with the result that in eight years, of 
which six were occupied also in teaching, he was able to pro- 
duce a critical work which at once placed him at the head of 
living textual scholars. 

All this is, however, only hypothesis. No doubt at an 
earlier period Dawes was a hard student. The elder Paley 
told Kidd of the hours that he had spent with Dawes poring 
over Terence and Bentley’s cyediacpa. At the time, feeling in 
the University ran high against Bentley. Mason, one of the 
Fellows of Trinity most strongly opposed to Bentley, was pre- 
sumably a friend of Dawes, as he aided Hubbard in passing 
the Miscellanea Critica through the press. It was besides not 
an age of lenient criticism. Dawes, moreover, in later years 
at least, proved very ill-conditioned in his relations to his 
neighbours. Hence all these reasons may have combined to 
make him somewhat petulant and hypercritical where the work 
of his great predecessor was concerned. 

The time had now come for Dawes to leave Emmanuel. 
He had not taken orders, and indeed in later life expressed 
some contempt for the clergy. Kidd even hints that he may 
jhave been tinged with atheism, which was specially rampant at 
this time in Cambridge. In 1739, one Tinkler Duckett, a 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, was, after solemn trial 
before the Heads, expelled from the University. Bentley was 
surprised to see that Duckett was a “small and spare person- 
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age,” and exclaimed “What! Is that the atheist? I expected 
to have seen a man as big as Burrough the Beadle.” Monk, 
from whom I quote, is in doubt whether the right reading be 
Burrough or the name of Dawes’ successful rival, Burrowes, 
but quotes a verse of Kit Smart, the Pembroke lunatic poet 
and translator of Horace, pinguia tergeminorum abdomina 
Bedellorum, to show that all three bedells (for such was then 
University state) were men of weight. When Bentley made 
the remark was he thinking of an enemy who was as big as 
Burrough the Beadle and a suspect ? 

However this may be, Dawes’ Fellowship would have soon 
expired, since he had not taken orders, and he probably thought 
it wise to secure some permanent situation in good time. Fellow- 
ships were at that time so small (a Dixie Fellowship was worth 
only £30) that they could have hardly supplied a maintenance 
without other resources. Otherwise Dawes was presumably 
comfortable in Emmanuel. In 1736 the Master of Emmanuel 
broke his neck, and a new Master, William Richardson, had 
been elected. From information supplied by him, the life of 
Dawes in the Biographia Britannica was mainly compiled, so 
that it may be supposed that like Hubbard he was on friendly 
terms with Dawes. He was a High Churchman and an ardent 
Tory. The good Doctor prided himself on having been 
present when a boy at the trial of Sacheverell, in 1710. “He 
was a most strict and unpleasant Master to his Fellows,” 
we are told by one of them—Dr Bennett, afterwards Bishop, 
first of Cork and Ross and later of Cloyne—“ but had a great 
regard for the Prosperity of the Body, with a Gentleman-like 
behaviour and a liberal mind.” He was so strict a disciplinarian 
that he punished the wearing of a neckcloth (then considered 
unacademical) instead of a stock as a breach of morality. In 
his old age the Tories wished to present an address to the king 
in support of the American war. The Whigs, led by Dr. John 
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Jebb, vehemently resisted this proposal. Dr. Richardson had 
himself carried to the Senate House, and when asked whose 
voice it was, as he could scarcely be heard, he cried out, ‘It 
‘was I, Master—it was I; I came to save the University.” 
Hubbard also was a Tory, though we are told “that in 
course of years his mind assumed a more liberal cast.” His 
co-tutor Bickham held the same views, being apparently for 
that reason appointed tutor in preference to Hurd, afterwards 
Bishop of Worcester, and in his own day, at any rate, a more 
famous personage. Dawes too, whatever his sentiments in 
poetry as to the house of Hanover, was a Tory in prose. In the 
Miscellanea Critica, when expounding Aristophanes’ Lyséstrata 
530 ff, he cannot resist a jibe at Sir Robert Walpole. The 
word xaAvypara (Dawes is guiltless of the darbaries of accents) 
suggests to him that it would have been well if a xaAvppa had 
been put on a certain wpdBovAos of the British nation for the 
last twenty years. This must have been written about 1742, at 
the time of the fall of Sir Robert Walpole. Are the words 
rediviva ab anno jam sexto Lysistrata a sneer at the queen of 
George II., who it is well known strongly supported Sir Robert 
till her death in 1737? 

On June 7, 1738, “Mr Richard Dawes, Master of Arts, was 
appointed Master of the Grammar-school, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in the room and place of the Revd. Mr. Edmund 
Lodge,” who had resigned. He was to begin his duties at 
Michaelmas, and on the gth of October in the same year was 
made by act of Common Council Master of the Hospital of St 
Mary the Virgin, in the Westgate, an office which he could 
hold along with the Mastership of the Grammar-school. We 
may conjecture from the Dixie accounts in the College that 
Dawes had not resided much in Cambridge for some time. 
The earlier receipts for his stipend as Dixie Fellow are signed 
by Dawes himself, but his signature does not appear after 
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Christmas 1736. Later payments were made by proxy, as on 
March 15, 1738, when M. Lyne received ‘of y* Master seven 
pounds, eleven shillings and nine pence for the use of Mr 
Daws.’ On April 23, 1739 J. Tooke received from the Master 
421. 6s. which with £1. 4s. ‘allowed for Reading in Chappell’ 
was in full for three Quarters Stipend due at Lady Day. His 
final payment was apparently forgotten till March 1744, when 
five pounds was paid to Mr Hubbard for him. 

For some time after Dawes’ settlement in Newcastle there 
is no record of his history. A letter from him to Dr Taylor, 
of St John’s College, the learned editor of Lysias, is preserved. 
The date of this letter is not fixed, as it is headed only 
‘Newcastle, May 31,’ the year not being given. As he ex- 
plains to Taylor that he is preparing a volume for the press 
to be entitled Lmendationes in Poetas Graecos, etc., the letter 
must have been written before the publication of the Mrscel- 
lanea Critica, and as the statement of contents given in this 
letter differs considerably in both matter and arrangement 
from the work as published, it may be presumed that the letter 
is somewhat earlier. In a postscript Dawes regrets that the 
only subscription to Taylor’s Demosthenes which he will be 
able to send will be his own. ‘The good people in this part 
of the world are not very fond of Greek.” Taylor’s original 
‘Proposals’ for the publication of Demosthenes appeared in 
March, 1739. The main subject of the letter is with regard to 
the original value attached by the Greeks to thé symbol E, a 
matter in which a modern scholar will think that Taylor has 
the best of the argument. The argument is founded on 
Taylors commentary on the marble tablet brought home by 
Lord Sandwich, which contains “a most minute account of the 
receipts and disbursements of the three Athenian magistrates 
deputed by that people to celebrate the feast of Apollo at 
Delos in the rorst Olympiad, or 374 before Christ, and is the 
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oldest inscription whose date is known for certain.” This dis- 
sertation appeared in 1743, and since Dawes prefaces his letter 
by congratulating Taylor on his ‘late preferment,’ the date 
seems to be certainly fixed for May 31st, 1744, Taylor having 
been appointed Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln in April 
of that year. 

If this date be correct, the changes in the subject-matter 
of the Afiscellanea Critica must have been carried through 
quickly, for in 1745 this great work was issued from the Cam- 
bridge Press. The title as given on the title-page of the original 
edition is MISCELLANEA CRITICA 2” sectiones quingue dispertita. 
Scripsit RICHARDUS DAWES A. M. Coll. Emman. apud Cantabri- 
gtenses non ita pridem Socius; hodie ludo literario et gerontocomio 
apud Novocastrenses Praefectus. Cantabrigiae Typis Academicis 
excuait J. Bentham. Veneunt apud Gul. Thurlbourn Cantab. 
et Johan. Beecroft Lond. MDCCXLV. 

The -five parts of which the work consists are: (1) Emen- 
dations of Terentianus Maurus. (2) Oxoniensium Pindari 
editorum desideratae dxpiBeras specimen. (3) The true pro- 
nunciation of Greek. The principles according to which Attic 
Futures differ from Ionic. The different uses of subjunctive 
and optative. Errors in quantity admitted by a recent editor 
of Callimachus and Emendations of Callimachus. (4) The 
value of the consonant or breathing vau in Homer. (5) The 
principles of ictus observed by the Attic poets. mendations 
of sundry plays of Aristophanes accompanied with emendations 
on the Tragic poets. 

In Sections 1 and 3 Dawes took special pains to vent his 
spleen on Bentley and on his luckless nephew Thomas, who is 
described in the notes to the Dunciad as ‘‘a small critic who aped 
his uncle in a little Horace.” The great Bentley Dawes unfairly 
charged with knowing nothing of Greek save what he learned 
from indices, It was a matter of no great difficulty to show that 
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the nephew was very unlearned in the quantity of Greek 
words. 

It would have been more generous of Dawes if he had 
refrained from this onslaught, for both uncle and nephew had 
died three years before. De mortuis nil nisi bonum was not, 
however, the motto of criticism in the last century. The com- 
ments on the Bentleys in the new edition of the Dunciad pub- 
lished in 1743 were even more vitriolic than before. Dawes 
may have thought that he conceded enough when he suppressed 
a section in his book which was to deal with Bentley’s notes on 
Aristophanes, for it may be questioned whether in that field 
‘the awful Aristarch’ could have coped with his younger rival. 
It would moreover be unjust to Dawes if we admitted the truth 
of Monk’s remark in his Lzfe of Bentley that Dawes was anxious 
to “appropriate to himself the praise due to the illustrious 
critic; and that he hoped to veil this disingenuous scheme by 
testifying dislike and contempt for his master.” Dawes was 
probably a cross-grained and ill-tempered man, but it is not 
true to say that his “knowledge of the digamma had been 
collected from what Bentley had suffered to transpire of his 
intended edition of Homer,” for Dawes’ contention that the 
digamma was not found in Ionic Greek is in the main accurate, 
although he failed to explain the scansion of Homer if the 
digamma was not used in Ionic Greek. Dawes’ greatest service 
was rendered, however, to the Attic dialect. He set before 
himself the accurate notion that each dialect had its own forms, 
and that forms from different dialects were not mixed together. 
He laid down more accurate rules for the uses of various con- 
structions than had prevailed before his time ; and if it be true, 
as Monk says, that in 1736 Dawes ‘showed himself ignorant of 
the very rudiments of that science by which his name has since 
been distinguished,’ it must also be admitted that a large part 
of this science as applied to Attic Greek originates with Dawes 
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himself. The best testimony to his ability in emendation is 
that many of his conjectures were confirmed later by the 
Ravenna MS., a distinction which rarely befals a critical 
scholar. A cursory examination of such a book as Brunck’s 
edition of Aristophanes will show how much was done for the 
text of the poet by the Emmanuel critic. 

The book had an instant and great success. Succeeding 
scholars in the eighteenth century are almost unanimous in 
their praise of parts of the work, and that it is no longer studied 
to any great extent is simply owing to the fact that the valuable 
elements in it have become the commonplaces of every text- 
book. In 178r it was republished by Burgess, Bishop first of 
St David’s and afterwards of Salisbury, whose edition with 
notes is a remarkable work for a young man not yet of M.A. 
standing. This edition was reprinted at Leipzig in 1800. A 
fourth edition was published with notes in 1817 by Thomas 
Kidd, who inserted an appendix containing Dawes’ published 
verses and other pieces. A fifth edition was called for in 1827. 

With the publication of the A/zscellanea Critica Dawes’ work 
as a scholar comes to an end. In the preface he announces 
his intention to edit the Attic poets, Homer and Pindar. But 
he published nothing more. His labours as a schoolmaster 
were no doubt heavy. His most famous pupil became also an 
Emmanuel man. This was Anthony Askew, the Aeschyli 
editionis promissor, and a famous book collector. In his life he 
is said to have been educated at Sedbergh, but in the College 
records he is distinctly stated to have come from Newcastle 
School, ‘Mr Dawes Master.’ Askew was entered on July 11, 
1739, when his age is stated to have been 17. His father, Adam 
Askew, M.D., was an eminent physician who had moved from 
Kendal in Westmoreland to Newcastle. Dawes and he were 
apparently on very intimate terms. Dr Parr records (Works, 
vil. 593) how he was told by Anthony Askew that he had 
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received a part of his education under Richard Dawes, and how 
Askew “with great pleasantry described the astonishment and 
terror which he felt upon his first interview with a schoolmaster 
whose name was a popyodvxeov in the North of England.” 

Dawes, however, was not successful as a Schoolmaster. 
The Town Council were apparently given to interfering, and 
Dawes was irritable and suspicious. It appears from the 
minutes of the Newcastle Town Council for September 22, 
1746, that Dawes had proposed to resign the office of Master. 
The Council having considered his proposals ordered “ that an 
offer of £80 p.a. for his life be made to him as a consideration 
for his quitting and resigning his place as Master of the School 
and also the place of Master of the Hospital of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in Westgate and all benefits and profits arising 
thereby,” and the Mayor, Cuthbert Smith, was desired to lay 
this offer before Dawes and report his answer to the Council. 

Things had gone ill with Dawes. In the Addenda to the 
Miscellanea Critica he attacks the printer because on page 16 
he has attached the marks of an anapaest to veaens when it 
could not be so scanned, and has inserted a comma in the suc- 
ceeding line which vitiates the emendation. Dawes adds 
pathetically: “By some fate for several years it has usually 
happened that persons to whom I have rendered some service 
have treated me ill.” On the Aldermen of Newcastle he took 
an odd revenge. He taught his boys to translate évos wherever 
they met with it as A/derman, thus anticipating Mr Bumble in 
his opinion of the law. Unfortunately his pupils did not un- 
derstand that this was a purely esoteric meaning of the word, 
and in their public exercises they rendered it so “seriously, 
though otherwise well instructed.” This naturally created a 
scandal and may account for Dawes’ proposal to resign upon a 
retiring allowance. 

The offer of the Town Council was not however, as it 
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seems, agreeable to him, for the Town Clerk informs me there 
is no further mention of Dawes till January 10, 1748, when a 
Committee was appointed, five of whom were to be Aldermen, 
to consider a renewed proposal made by him for his resignation. 
In the meantime Dawes had done his best to alienate his 
friends. During the months of April and May in 1746 he 
advertised weekly in the Mewcastle Courant a forthcoming 
series of ‘‘Extracts from a MS. Pamphlet intitled the Tittle 
Tattle Mongers.” No. 1 of these extracts was actually pub- 
lished as a duodecimo pamphlet of forty pages in 1747. This 
treatise is now extremely rare and is in no library to which I 
have access. Mr Hodgson, perpetual curate of Jarrow with 
Heworth, where Dawes died, who wrote an account of him for 
the Society of Antiquaries at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1828, gives 
at some length an analysis of this curious work. The first 
extract was entitled “The origin of the names JVesowanassa and 
Logopoiion,”’ the former apparently meaning Britain as the 
queen of islands and the latter Newcastle as the town of tittle- 
tattle. Among others on whom his lash falls is Dr Adam 
Askew, the father of his pupil Anthony Askew, who is called 
Polypragmon and Fungus. Manners in Newcastle apparently 
were not on a high level, and the ‘apish’ character of Dawes’ 
nose and the Socratic grotesqueness of his countenance had, 
it seems, furnished Dr Askew with a subject for his wit. 
Askew had unearthed a line of Martial (1. 42, 18), 


non cuicungue datum est habere nasum, 


and, attaching it to a caricature of the schoolmaster, sent it to 
him. The jest was not of the happiest, and in the pamphlet 
Dawes retorts that Askew had misunderstood the meaning of 
nasum in the passage and adds the deserved but savage rebuke : 
“ What is still more unlucky for the pleasant animal, the line is 
an epigram upon a stupid buffoon that fancied himself witty and 
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probably used to exercise his precious talents upon blemishes 
in people’s features, since this is the most abject kind of 
scurmility and such as even an idiot is equal to.” He also 
jeered at Askew’s ‘ musical son,’ his former pupil. The second 
and third extracts were devoted to a castigation of Akenside, 
the author of the Pleasures of the Imagination, who was the 
son of a butcher in Newcastle, and who before he was twenty 
had won a great reputation as a poet. It is generally 
charged against Akenside that he was ungrateful to attack 
his former schoolmaster as he was supposed to have done in 
the lines, 


Thee too, facetious Momion, wandering here, 

Thee, dreaded censor, oft have I beheld, 

Bewildered unawares: alas! too long 

Flushed with thy comic triumphs and the spoils 

Of sly derision! till, on every side, 

Hurling thy random bolts, offended truth 

Assigned thee here thy station with the slaves 

Of Folly. Thy once formidable name 

Shall grace her humble records and be heard 

In scoffs and mockery, bandied from the lips 

Of all the vengeful brotherhood around, 

So oft the patient victims of thy scorn. 
(Pleasures of the Imagination, U1. 179 ff.) 


If Akenside, as Mr Gosse in the Dictionary of National 
Biography asserts, left Newcastle in 1739 in order to study 
divinity in Edinburgh, he could not have been Dawes’ pupil 
for more than a year at most. He, moreover, disavowed the 
application of the lines which the Newcastle wits made, 
although Dawes candidly says he does not believe the dis- 
avowal. Whether Akenside’s disavowal was genuine or not, 
he had the grace to omit the lines in later editions. Dawes 
made a furious onslaught on Akenside’s style, alleging that 
the bard of ‘blushing diffidence,’ as he nicknamed the poet 
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after one of his own phrases, had in one passage compared 
himself favourably with the Almighty. 

Besides the three extracts published, a fourth and a fifth 
were announced in this pamphlet as follows: “iv, the char- 
acter of Porcus. Porcus with a pen in his hand, recommended 
as a proverbial expression to answer the Latin Asiaus ad 
Lyram. v, the character of Strepsodicus.” Of the persons thus 
indicated nothing seems to be known. 

In the Mewcastle Courant from October 10 to November 14, 
1747, Dawes published the following extraordinary advertise- 
ment. 


SPEEDILY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


I. Philonoi Antipolypragmonis Epistola ad juvenem ada- 
CovoxavvopAvapoy Antonium Askew, M.B. Coll. Emman. apud 
Cantabrigienses, non ita pridem Pseudo-Socio-Commensalem, 
éschyli editionis promissorem. In quo 6 dewa obiter festivum 
caput, ex suis virtutibus ornatur. [Then follow several Latin 
quotations ending with Ze miror, Antoni Cic.] 

II. Consilii a LPantolmo Thrasonida, Academiae Pana- 
lazonicae alumno, undecimum aetatis annum agente, de 
Lycophrone edendo suscepti declaratio. 


ol Geor Tous yrryevers 
Arafovevouevot moO UrepynkovTicay. 


It can hardly be supposed that the general public under- 
stood much of this. It was no doubt meant for the Askew 
clique, but was more likely to expose Dawes than the Askews 
to ridicule. In the British Museum there is a reprint of a 
curious pamphlet entitled Zhe origin of the Newcastle Burr, 
which the editor says has always been attributed to Dawes. 
The reprint (Newcastle, 1844) is taken from the second 
edition, which was published in London in 1767. The date of 
the first edition is unknown. The pamphlet is in Hudibrastic 
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verse and it is possible to gather from it that the author came 
from the South and that he had a poor opinion of the North- 
umbrian folk, but there is nothing to indicate Dawes as the 
author. The theme is the arrival in Northumbria “when 
Edwin reigned, some thirteen hundred Twelve months since” 
of a female missionary named Rurefratra, who almost civilized 
the natives ; 
“‘In short, so dignified their Natures, 
They much resembled Human Creatures.” 

“Belzy” however, finding “his imports daily thinned,” 
speedily reconverts the Northumbrians to their ancient habits 
and they are just about to burn Rurefratra at the stake when 
an Angel conveys her “safe ’cross Offa’s Dyke.” The North- 
umbrians are punished by Heaven, 

“For in their Throat a Burr is plac’d, 
By which this blessed crew is trac’d ; 
And which, when they wou’d speak, betrays 
A gutt’ral Noise, like Crows and Jays; 
Or somewhat like a croaking Frog, 
Or Punch in Puppet Show, or Hog. 


* * * * * bd 
*Tis judg’d by learned Commentators, 
Who’re seldom wrong in those hard Matters, 
That the curs’d Mark on Scoundrel Caiz 
By Heav’n imprest for Brother slain, 
Which made his Neighbours fly his Sight 
As tho’ he’d Goblin been or Sprite 
(Sure Mark the Savage to denote) 
Was but the Burr fix’d in his Throat.” 


If this doggerel is the work of Dawes it presumably belongs 
to the same period as the eccentric effusions previously men- 
tioned. 

On June 26, 1749, the committee appointed in the begin- 
ning of the previous year made its report. The Council 
agreed to their recommendations that if Mr Dawes resigned 
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his offices as schoolmaster and master of the Hospital, the 
Council should pay him an allowance of £80 for his natural 
life, to commence from Midsummer 1748, and should grant 
him certain Fines on the renewal of leases of the property 
of the Hospital. 

Dawes retired at Midsummer 1749 to Heworth Shore, then a 
pleasantly wooded and retired spot upon the Tyne. From his 
retirement till his death on March 21, 1766, there is no record 
of any further classical research. He spent much of his time in 
rowing on the river and in walking in the lanes near his house. 
According to Mr Hodgson he was strongly built, tall and cor- 
pulent, with flowing snow-white hair. The naughty boys of 
the neighbourhood used to call him “‘ White Head ” and irritate 
him by crossing “their noses with their finger and thumb, a 
dirty trick which he abhorred.” He used to shake his stick 
at them, but instead of beating them threw them coppers, 
liking to see them scramble for them. ‘“‘ His companions were 
few and selected; but here, as in Cambridge, not always 
chosen on account of their high rank, but with minds con- 
genial to his own. He brewed good ale, and a humourous and 
eccentric blacksmith at the adjoining hamlet of Bill Quay 
frequently partook of it. A person who remembered him well, 
told me... . that her father, who was a weaver at Heworth, 
and of the name of Bowes, used to shave him three times 
a week, and that he always knew on entering his room whether 
he was disturbed in his mind or not; for when he spoke he 
was right, but, if he was silent, he was in a low state; and in 
these melancholy moments, he would take the razor very gently 
out of Bowes’s hand and draw it as gently across his sleeve 
without doing him any harm; but, to use the words of the 
same narrator, ‘while he was doing so, a cold fear used 
to come over my father, lest, when he was in that low state 
of mind he might not be always safe with a razor in his hand. 
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My father . . . . when he found him well, would not uncom- 
monly stay a whole day with him.’” 

Dawes’ eccentricity led the neighbourhood to believe that 
he committed suicide, but the Rev. Mr Hodgson, from whom 
the above is quoted, assures us that the report was false. Ill 
fortune, however, dogged him even after death, for the rough 
headstone which marked his grave recorded that the strictest 
critic of his generation had once been ‘head master of the 
grammer school of Newcastle.’ But perhaps even his spirit, so 
prone to wrath, would have forgiven this last insult, and the 
wretched ornament of trumpet, sword, and scythe above it, if 
he could have known that stone and ornament were the 
voluntary offering of a working mason, grateful for the presence 
in his country of so great a scholar. 

In 1825, at the instance of Mr Hodgson quoted above, a 
better monument was erected by subscription. Emmanuel 
College and his editors, Burgess (now Bishop of Salisbury) and 
Kidd, contributed more than half the sum. The rest was given 
by scholars of reputation, Musgrave, Dr Parr, Dobree, H. Drury, 
Tate of Richmond in Yorkshire, who wrote the inscription, and 
a few others. 

Of the fate of his manuscripts nothing is known. Dr Farmer, 
it seems, had a manuscript of which the A/iscellanea Critica was 
an expansion. Askew was reported to have the Emendations 
to Menander and other MSS. which were never published. 
But they did not appear in the catalogue of Askew’s sale, and 
their fate is unknown. Dawes’ fame rests upon one book, now 
known but to a few, but not likely to be forgotten so long as 
classical scholarship survives. 


P. G. 
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The Songs of Burns. 


“AAS TEL you oblige us with some music, dear?” says my 

Lady Betty to Miss Seraphina, who forthwith seats 
herself at the piano and with tinkling prelude starts to bawl 
out some incomprehensible jargon of German or Italian—so- 
called. Music! Which ought to be the utterance of the soul 
and is—what? The vapid sensual sentimentalism of the 
drawing-room translated to the piano. And the accompanying 
words which by universal agreement of philosophers ought to 
express ideas become the embodiment of the sublimest inanity. 
How is Hector fallen! How changed are our conceptions of 
music and song from the time when the ancients fabled of star. 
choiring to star, and the spheres themselves circling in an all- 
embracing harmony. 

Pause we, however, for a moment to think. What is music, 
and what song? For answer, hear Carlyle. “A musical 
thought is one spoken by a mind that has penetrated into the 
inmost heart of the thing; detected the inmost mystery of it, 
namely the me/ody that lies hidden in it; the inward harmony 
of coherence which is its soul, whereby it exists, and has a 
right to be, here in this world...... Who is there that, in 
logical words, can express the effect music has on us? A kind 
of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, which leads us to the edge 
of the Infinite, and lets us for moments gaze into that.” 

In olden times the Poet and the Musician were one; but 
increasing conventions of the musical art, requiring lifelong 
study, have served to separate the two. But are they really 
distinct? Nay, verily, according to the definition of music as 
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“the primal element of us, and of all things.” A Poet must be 
a Musician, whether he write in rhymed words or flowing prose, 
or even write not at all; and contrariwise, the Musician is at 
heart a Poet. The true Poet is he who can look deep into the 
heart of Nature and read what he sees there ; who beneath the 
thin veil of the Actual can discern, can know the Ideal. Soin 
song the primary need is truth, sincerity, ability to set down 
what zs, and not the perverted products of the imagination. 
“Tf thou would’st have me weep, first weep thyself,” is as true 
to-day as it was in the time of Horace; and the man who 
would move us by pointing us unto the Infinite must first him- 
self gaze into the depths; he who would teach must first 
learn. 

This sincerity is the basis of that excellence in the songs of 
Scotland, which has raised its lyric poetry to its pride of place, 
Culture you may.not find there, nor deep philosophy ; they are 
rude and rustic; at times the verse is halting and the rhyme 
faulty; but they are true, and Truth will prevail. The writers 
were not introspective philosophers from the schools; they 
were ploughmen, shepherds, soldiers, whose life was spent in a 
continual struggle for daily bread and water; who found in 
Nature a foster-mother, stern, but kindly and well-meaning 
withal. Their daily task brought them into touch with Nature 
in some of her wildest moods, whence, perhaps, comes that 
strain of sadness that seems to run through even our most 
joyous melodies. God they feared, but not man; so they were 
not afraid to look the whole world in the face or to dare to be 
poor. Such were the makers of the songs of Scotland, and of 
such was the greatest of all, Robert. Burns. True, there were 
kings before Agamemnon, else perhaps even Agamemnon 
might not have been; bur this king of songsters is second to 
none, nay, is so easily first that there is none worthy to be 
placed second to him. 
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In the poems of Burns the first great characteristic is truth- 
fulness. The “true pathos and sublime of human life” he 
sang—scenes that a mediocrity might call commonplace, vulgar 
—a mountain daisy uprooted by his ruthless ploughshare, a 
village courtship, a friendly carousal, these and such as these ; 
indeed, with the exception of some of the songs whose ideas he 
had adopted from earlier versions, his themes were almost 
entirely suggested by some passing incident. They partake, 
therefore, in great part of the freshness of impromptus, and in 
many cases an additional charm is lent to the composition by 
the romantic interest thus attaching to it. His words come 
straight from his soul, and thus the sentiment is pure and true 
and beautiful, such as no man need be ashamed of—not the 
jingling nonsense one too often hears at the present day, false 
sentiment that has brought sincere feeling into disfavour—or 
rather put it out of fashion—and that gives it the name of 
effeminacy. Man is born to passion; love is a sacred in- 
heritance from our parents; and no one can be a maz unless 
his heart be filled with an honest passion of some kind, with 
love for a woman, for the whole race, or for Nature herself. 
This the knights of old knew when they bade their youthful 
comrades aspire to love—love of the purest, most unselfish, 
most ennobling kind. And of such kind is the passion that 
throbs in every line of our poet’s songs. And yet there is no 
blazoning forth of his feelings to the four winds of heaven: we 
learn it by intuition, by that subtle sympathy of soul that makes 
the whole world kin, or as friend from friend. 

As Carlyle points out, there is an honesty of another kind 
in his songs; they are true in form as well as in matter. 
Admirably adapted though they are to be set to music, they do 
not pretend to have this for object; they need it not; they are 
music in themselves. Such music as the English tongue, less 
full and less rich vocally, if more cultivated, than its sister 
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Doric of the North, can hardly produce; such music as had 
not been heard since Shakespeare’s time, and perhaps never 
since. Moore in some of his exquisite pieces has come near 
the same standard of excellence, and others there may be of 
other tongues whose notes are unknown to me; but certain it is 
that none have touched such a variety of subjects as the Ayrshire 
bard, and most truly he touched nothing which he did not adorn. 
This is to be seen more particularly in the songs whose subjects 
he has borrowed in part from previously existing ballads and 
ditties—borrowed, indeed, but who will say plagiarised ? 

He found the songs of his country in a woful condition. 
Pothouse choruses most of them were, rampant with mbald jest, 
profanity, and indelicacy. He left them pure and fit for the 
most innocent to sing. Scattered here and there, it is true, 
there are some stains, but even the sun has spots ; and we must 
take into account the manners and morals of that age which 
took for favourite authors Dryden, Fielding and Swift. He 
wrote but as he knew, which indeed was far ahead of his time. 
We must remember, too, that the ‘‘ Muse of Scotland is not a 
classical beauty, nor a crowned queen, nor a fine lady, but a 
simple country lass, fresh, buoyant, buxom, and healthy ; full 
of true affections and kindly charities; a bare-footed maiden 
that scorns all false pretence, and speaks her honest mind. If 
sometimes indiscreet in her language, her heart is pure; she 
never jests at virtue, though she sometimes has a fling at 
hypocrisy: her laughter is as refreshing as her tears; and her 
humour is as genuine as her tenderness.” 

To return to the variety of the themes of Burns, where 
will you find such an infinite complexity of feeling? Ten- 
derness breathes in every line, but how easily it bursts into 
the vehemence of indignation, especially where “puir auld 
Scotland” is concerned, for he possessed a patriotism rare 
in that doubting philosophic age, great even in his patriotic 
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country. Essentially a creature of moods he gives himself 
up to the passion of the moment. When he weeps, he wails 
as though his heart were broken; when he smiles—but he 
never smiles, he prefers to laugh outright. And yet his grief 
is always tempered at last with resignation, for he was at 
bottom imbued with that deep religious emotion so charac- 
teristic of the Scottish people since the time of the Reforma- 
tion. His poet’s eye can see the silver lining even behind 
the cloud. What pathos could be more heartfelt than that 
of this stanza from his farewell to Clarinda, lines enough 
to have gained him the poet’s laurels had he never written 
more ? 
“Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 


Never met—or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


Well, indeed, might Scott say that these four lines contain the 
essence of a thousand love tales. 

Again, to listen to him in another mood, hear his rol- 
licking, devil-may-care ditty on his dilatory brother excise- 
officer. 

“The de’il cam’ fiddling through the toun 
And danced awa’ wi’ th’ Exciseman, 
And ilka wife cries—‘ Auld Mahoun, 
I wish you luck o’ the prize, man!’ 
The de’il’s awa’, the de’il’s awa’, 
The de’il’s awa’ wi’ th’ Exciseman; 
He’s danc’d awa’, he’s danc’d awa’, 
He’s danc’d awa’ wi’ th’ Exciseman!” 


Why, we can actually see his Satanic Majesty whirling down 
the street with the unlucky exciseman in a black bag slung 
over his shoulders, and we can hear the exultant paean that 
follows his exit. 

I may recall—I need not quote—his splendid bacchanalian 
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song—“ Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut,” whose strains are not 
unfamiliar even on this side Tweed. Or, again, I might 
refer to “Auld Lang Syne,” the notes of which invariably 
bring a lump to the throat and a tear to the eye as we 
think of those with whom we “ha’e run about the braes, 
and pu’ed the gowans fine,” but who alas! are separated from 
us now by seas of water or of death. 

Where shall we find a better war-song than “Scots wha 
ha’e,” the very name of which is still enough to send a thrill 
through the veins of every loyal son of Scotland? Where 
a more exquisite love-song than “My luve is like a red, 
red rose”; where a more tender refrain than “Ye Banks 
and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon”; or a more sly and humorous 
sketch than “Duncan Gray”? Or, again, would you read 
a satire so scathing that its words must have fallen like red 
hot coals, then turn to “Sic a Wife as Willie had.” 

However, we might quote names and titles by the page, 
and not exhaust the catalogue of his excellencies ; let us then 
return to our subject. Sad to say, the philosophic scepticism 
of the end of the Eighteenth Century left some traces in his 
life and on his songs; so much so that there be those who 
have even doubted his religion. Such a mind was bound 
to face such doubts at some period, but unfortunately French 
culture had too much influence in Scotland at the time, and 
France, herself seething in unrest to her very centre, was 
an ill source of inspiration to a spirit already embittered 
against the Society leaders of Edinburgh, who had used him 
for their amusement awhile, and then fromoted him to be 
a measurer of beer-barrels and a hunter for illicit stills at 
Dumfries. To this we must attribute that restlessness and 
vainseeking for some visionary air-castle of liberty, that after- 
wards proved such a bane in his life, and ultimately helped 
him to his end, long ere his prime. We pity him for his 
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troubles ; without them we had had more cause to pity our- 
selves; for the fiery unbreakable spirit of the man nowhere 
stands out more prominent than in his struggle towards the 
light and his fight against Fate. It was left to him to embody 
or anticipate in sturdy rhyme the Revolutionary watchword 
“liberty, equality, fraternity,” in his high-souled song—‘‘A 
man’s a man for a’ that,” a song of its kind unparalleled in the 
literature of the world. 

Not his was vaulting ambition; not his to sing in marble 
halls; but he ‘the man of independent mind was king o’ men 
for a’ that.” His greatest work was that which lay nearest 
his heart—to sing the loves and losses, the woes and joys 
of his fellows. This was his earliest wish, this his latest sigh, 
that he 


z “for puir auld Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or book could make 
Or sing 4 song at least.” 


Not one only didst thou sing, but many, and truly thou 
hast thy reward. In thy life-time they banished thee to gauge 
ale-barrels at Dumfries, but to-day the poor man lifts his head 
when his thought is of thee; he calls thee “ Robbie” by name 
as his friend; he steps more proudly at his work as he remem- 
bers that thou hast done the like before. Verily thou hast not 
lived in vain. 
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A Wediaeval Greek Poem. 


From a MS. IN THE EMMANUEL LIBRARY. 


A DIALOGUE between the Soul and the Body, or an 

address to the Soul at the moment of departure, was a 
form in which almost more than any other certain writers in 
the Middle Ages loved to put their lessons in Morals or 
Theology. Accordingly specimens of it are known in most of 
the European languages. One well-known version of the sub- 
ject is a Latin poem, sometimes attributed to Walter Mapes 
(end of the r2th century), which is printed by Mr Thomas 
Wright in the Camden Society’s edition of the poems of 
Mapes. It is in rhymed Latin verse which has a remarkable 
swing and vigour. The first few lines are quoted here as a 
good introduction to the Greek poem subjoined : 


Noctis sub silentio tempore brumaki, 
deditus quodammodo sompno spirituali, 
corpus carens video spiritu vitali, 
de quo mihi visio fit sub forma tali. 

Dormitando paululum, vigilando fessus, 
ecce quidam spiritus noviter egressus 
de preedicto corpore, vitiis oppressus, 
qui carnis cum gemitu sic plangit excessus. 


Another version is in Anglo-Saxon, printed in Thorpe’s 
edition of the Codex Exoniensis; and a fragment of a similar 
poem (about 700 lines) was discovered in the Archives of 
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Worcester Cathedral. In this latter (printed by Singer in 1845) 
the Soul reproaches the body for its defilements : 


ic was from Gode clene 
to thee isend, 

ac thee hauest unc fordon, 
mid thine luthere deden. 


That is: 


I was sent to thee 
innocent from God, 

but thou hast undone us, 
with thy wicked deeds. 


But hitherto, as far as I am aware, no form of it in Greek 
has been published. There was said to have been a Greek 
MS. in the Augustan Library, written by ‘Philip the Monk,’ 
and entitled Dzoftra’, written like our poem in versus politicé, 
that is, the common ballad metre of the popular songs, 
arranged according to accent and without regard to quantity. 
Of this a Latin version by Jacobus Pontanus was printed at 
Ingoldstadt in 1604. In his notes to this translation’ Gretser 
says that a Greek poem was mentioned in Zurco Grecia, fol. 
198, on the same subject, but he believes it was quite different 
in substance, judging from the opening lines. He then quotes 
the first line of our poem and five others occurring later in it, 
as though they were consecutive. So that though other MSS. 
of it must have existed, and probably do exist, they were 
apparently not personally known by either author. But Gretser 
was quite right in supposing that it was entirely different from 
the work of ‘Philip the Monk.’ It is much more on the lines 
of Walter Mapes and the Saxon poem, with which there are 


1 That is, a geometrical quadrant used in calculating heights (regu/a, 
or amussts). 
2 See Migne, Patrol. Gr.-Lat. 127, p. 705. 
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many parallelisms in expression and thought, and the Agocrypha 
Anecdata, published by Mr James, will show how common a 
subject of popular reading was such a description of the other 
world. It is now printed for the first time (in parts) as likely 
to be interesting to students of mediaeval literature as well as 
of Byzantine Greek. The MS. seems to be of the 13th century 
or perhaps somewhat later. Its introduction is as follows : 


a 3 _ > - La ‘\ ao ~ « “ 
Merpixy trdbeots kat trdpvnots Sia ortxom)oxias Tas 4 Wyn 
cel ¢ a 4 »~ a ~ 
Tod ouwpatos Sialevywra Kal wot Tvyxdvy axpe THS KoWAS ava- 
ordcews Kat Ott ov TaTHp Ov pyTHP Od Téxva Od Guyyevels Od iror 
> ie id a @¢ - a A a * A 8 cal “ 
ev éxeivy TH Opa Svvavrat aity BonOjoa ci py ta Epya aris Kal 
La an 
pova, Kat tives aitiv wapadapBavover Kal wod peta ywpiopov 
’ aor, . ’ , ae en ee ee D 
xadiocrnow airyv: kal rota kpiows avTi mera THY avdortacw yevyTas 
4 ~ > if a a ? ec 
Kat moro. KAavPpot Kat Opyvor. “Iwavvov & kal Eévov de av xai 


amehéyero mpos THY iSiav Wuxyv’ oTixo ‘TH. 


A metrical treatise and record in verse of how the Soul. ts 
unyoked from the body, and where it abides until the common 
resurrection. And that neither father nor mother nor children 
nor kinsfolk nor friends in that hour can stead it, nought but its 
own works and they alone. And who recetve it in charge, and 
where he establisheth it after separation: and what kind of judg- 
ment after the resurrection there shall be for it, and how great 
weeping and wailing. By John, Monk and Stranger, wherein he 
likewise pleaded to his own Soul. Verses 308 [345]. 
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How canst thou idly sit? How be careless, how take no 
heed, oh my soul? 

How bethinkest not thyself of thy ill deeds in the world,. 

And nought but repentance to hold as of price; 

And art not fain in real truth to shew it forth, 

And question of it with earnest entreaty 

Of fathers, teachers, wisest pastors, 

And straitly search how thou may’st do it aright? 

And how thou may’st be able by God’s mere love to man 

To get full pardon for thy many stumblings, 

Oh unrepentant soul? Why think’st not of the judgment? 

Why dost not consider an answer for thy life in the 
world there? 

And art not careful as to death, how thou art to die, 

And how from the body at last to be unyoked? 

Oh soul! much ill didst thou work in thy present life 

And didst defile thyself into all depths of sin: 

When then the dread angels of thy Judge are come 

Minded to remove thee from the vain world, 

Wo! wo! to thee, oh lowly one, if thou art taken not 
heeding, 

But with never a word to plead to those avengers! 

Dreadful is the parting of soul, and the throe thereof, 

But harder far to bear the pang that wrings thee then, 

When all about thy bed encircle thee 

Thy kinsfolk, brothers, thy friends and acquaintance, 

And weep, bewail, lament that stand by thee, 

Seeing how thou goest forth nor ever to return. 

But thou, oh my soul, seest now the weeping and wailing 

With eyes of flesh but growing dim of sight 

Thou canst neither utter word, nor stay the grief, 


E. C. M. 6 
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Nor comfort the sorrow of thy friends. 
But only on the angels canst fix thy gaze, 
And utter in heart a great cry for aid: 
““Let me be, oh angels, that I may repent! 
“Pity and leave me at least one year more, 
“To live and escape from the fear of death; 
“And I will weep my sins which I have done amiss: 
“Kind is the Lord and Jesus hath mercy on me!” 
Then they seize thee, they do their hest, 
Then, my soul, they sternly say: 
“Thy time is fulfilled: come forth from thy vile flesh: 
“The Judge has commanded, the dread, the great, 
“That we take thee away from this world. 
“All thine hours thou didst live in all unconcern, 
“Tn sloth, in luxury, squandering them ; 
“‘Ne’er didst remember the hour of death. 
“And zow when we take thee thou mindest repentance. 
“All men did remind thee, and all holy scriptures, 
‘““What must needs after death befall you, unhappy one. 
“Didst see not each daytime, how those that were dying 
“We snatched up from earth, both small and great ones? 
“How was it thou repent’st not in the time that has 
vanished ? 

‘Follow then! let us be gone e’en now to our Master, 
“‘Of us and of thee the maker and fashioner.” 
Then at once parted from thy very nails, 
From all thy frame, from all thy flesh, 
Sadly art handed to the angels, the dread ones! 

6—2 
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Not children or wife then dost think of, oh my soul, 

Judgment only fearest, the doom thou dreadest, 

What it be that he give thee, the Judge in his justice. 

Where then thy money, thy goods and thy wealth? 

Where kinsfolk ? where brothers? where parents and friends? 

Not one of these is able, oh soul of mine, to aid thee! 

Where the delicacies of tables, cooks’ enchantments? 

Of meats and of drinks satiety and variety? 

Where the luxury of baths and the care of the flesh? 

Where the witching notes of pipes, the cymbals and 
lyres? 

Sweet strains of stringed-lutes and all that defiles? 

Where the joy of thy life the brief and the vain? 

As a dream they are melted, as smoke are evanished, 

As dust by the whirlwind is scattered in clouds. 

Oh my soul, what avails thee thy flesh of clay, 

Which thou servedst overmuch nights and days? 

Thy body was wanton in pleasure and ease; 

Now ¢# is decayed; but ¢how hast the pangs! 

Ill didst thou strain thine eye gazing with passion: 

Thy tongue did love railing, rejoicing in insolence, 

Thy ear took gladly all vain things and base, 

Thy hands struck strangers, and orphans, and widows ; 

They rejoiced in robbery, they scourged slaves. 

Thy feet ever hasted to deeds of outrage, 

To battles, to theatres, to the dance! 

Now, therefore, oh soul, mourning, and trembling, and 
groaning are thine, 

But on the body is feeding the worm in the tomb. 

Oh soul! who shall tell of the day of fear 

And that great doom which thou art to undergo 

What time from the flesh thou makest thy journey? 

The fiends gather, standing hard by thee, 
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And in the balance the bills they place of thy deeds, 
And the angels weigh them with nice care: 

If thou didst wrong a poor man, if thou didst murder, 

Tf thou stolest, if thou didst swear, if thou wert found a 


cheat, 

If thou wrongedst thy neighbour, if thou wert taken in 
adultery, : 

If thou didst bear false witness, if thou lovedst’ not all 
men: 


Give account of all thy sins, from thy birth upwards, 

In knowledge or ignorance, willing or of no intent. 

All the bills against thee bring in with zeal 

The fiends, as I said, seeking to carry thee off 

If the scale incline downwards with their number. 

But the angels bringing thy good deeds 

Place them in the other scale of the balance: 

Then, my soul, if thou hadst mercy on orphans and widows, 
If thou gavest food and drink to the hungry and thirsty, 
If thou didst naked clothe with the cold famished, 

If thou didst visit those plagued with prison or sickness, 
If strangers thou didst take in into thy house, 

If ever didst aid the wearied and helpless, 

And other such like things didst do as to these, 

Much will it aid thee in that hour. 

So when both sides bring in thy deeds, 

And downward the scale sinks of those that are most, 
Leap and rejoice those who have care thereof, 

But the others look sad, as worsted by fortune. 

Then, soul of mine, cast down so low, if God the merciful 
Shall look on thy deeds that are in verity good, 

He frees thee from those dread and evil fiends, 

And straightway receives thee the band of the angels, 
And ushers thee with joy upwards to heaven: 
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And thou findest the rulers of the air, my soul, , 

And thou findest the tolls of the evil fiends 

All-dreadful, all-basest, and dread tax-gatherers, 

Of envy and jealousy and of pride, 

Of lying, and all such passions, and of fornication ;— 

(I cannot count them, but am once more o’erwhelmed.) 

They exact of thee all toll— ah, wretched one, woe to 
thee ! 

Till to heaven’s gate, with much toil thou comest, 

After speeding past, oh soul, the horrors that I have told 
thee ! 

To the judge uncorruptible of all thou goest— 

Thou fallest, oh soul, and dost worship before the dread 
throne, 

And gives sentence forthwith the Master 

That they shew thee all the just ones, 

And sinners likewise, places for both. 

And straightway thou goest and seest the saints, 

Thou seest, oh soul, a place all ablaze with light and joy, 

There Abraham thou seest, the Patriarch the Great, 

Isaac and Jacob and the forerunners all, 

That pleased God, were found just, 

Prophets that preached the coming of Christ, 

And his flesh and his birth and his death, and all else 

That he bare for our sakes that we might be saved. 


E. S. SHUCKBURGH. 
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History of fhe Emmanuel -Hoofball 
Club. 


OF the origin of the Emmanuel Football Club history telleth 

not. Probably like Topsy it “‘growed”—the outcome 
of the desire of a few idle but energetic spirits for something 
to do. ‘Tradition hath it that we are indebted for our founda- 
tion to an Old Leysian, Mr (now Dr) E. S. Whelpton, who 
rowed in the first boat in 1876, and colour is given to this from 
the history of the game at Cambridge, where a great athletic 
revival was proceeding apace about this time. Such records 
as are available shew that in 1879 there was certainly a Foot- 
ball organisation in College, which supported both branches of 
the game, though it does not appear to have been dignified by 
the name of a club—at any rate it did not possess definite rules 
and regulations till 1883, when we find a minute-book started 
and a committee elected to set the affairs in better order. Be 
this as it may, it is recorded that in 1879 there were both 
Rugby and Association teams playing matches with the 
principal Colleges. 

In those days the “carrying code” was greatly different 
from its present form. For instance, the scoring was by 
goals, tries and the complicated but tricky “punt-out”—a 
survival of the Rugby School game immortalised in Zom 
Brown. It was often possible when a kick at goal was 
unsuccessful to rush in and, by a judicious charge, score a 
second try ; and we find the ’Varsity team in that year playing 
two backs and two three-quarters, though some of their oppo- 
nents had begun to adopt the more modern arrangement of the 


1 We trust that this article may induce some original member to throw 
light on the early days of the game in Emmanuel. (Ep. £.C.1.) 
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back division. Most of the play was confined to the forwards— 
another survival from the Rugby Bigsides—and their tactics 
were almost entirely limited to hard scrummage work, with 
the result that it is no infrequent occurrence to read of as 
many as four men being assisted from the field. 

It is interesting to know that "Varsity matches were in 
the seventies sometimes played on the Amalgamation ground, 
though more frequently on Parker’s Piece, which was also often 
the venue of College matches. This, however, was put a stop 
to by the Town authorities in 1881, as the Rugby game was 
considered to spoil the turf. 

The Intercollegiate Cup was in full swing, and apparently 
Emmanuel had in previous years competed, for we find it 
mentioned that this year the team did not enter, perhaps 
because they were “especially weak.” The same epithet 
might with equal truth have been applied to the other team, 
whose record at the end of the season shewed a single win out 
of eight matches. 

Next year with the Rugby Union team things were a trifle 
worse, though with four wins and three draws out of fifteen 
matches played, the Association team gave promise of better 
performances, which was amply fulfilled the following season 
(81-82), when it won seven and drew three out of fourteen 
matches. The Cup Tie of this season was noteworthy for 
the draws played: against Sidney, whom we beat at the third 
time of asking. The Rugby team (despite the captaincy of 
Pattisson and the efficient help of Sample) was in rather a poor 
way, and about mid-term we find it obliged to “ postpone” 
some of its matches. 

Next season, however, things had begun to mend, as 
they were bound to do with the two blues mentioned—the 
former an International player this year—to direct the attack 
and defence. The Association players had fallen on evil 
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times, for they barely won a third of their matches, and in 
the following season (’83) were only able to make one appear- 
ance in the field. The Rugby team, however, is well to the 
front with six wins out of ten matches. 

It was in this year that a general meeting of the Club, 
“held in the Captain’s rooms” (for that was before the days 
of the present Reading-room), fixed the rules as they stood 
with but slight alteration till the recent emendations necessary 
on the formation of the Amalgamation. A dispute arose at 
this time with the C.U.A.F.C. on the matter of the poll-tax, 
which was felt to bear rather heavily, as there was then a 
“lack in the funds of the Club” that seems to have become 
chronic up to the year 1892. 

In the October Term of 1884 we find a motion carried 
“that the Association game be abolished.” It is also deemed 
advisable to alter the uniform and to add to it a cap, and it is 
of interest in the light of later developments to note that it 
was proposed that the jersey ‘“‘be of some material not 
woollen, and that it be somewhat after the lines of the pre- 
sent tennis blazer, namely, broad blue and narrow cerise stripes 
with cerise collar and Jong sleeves.” This motion, however, 
was negatived later, the only change being that ‘‘the jersey be 
of the new material.” The cap then took the form it bore till 
1889. The reappearance of an Association team is sanctioned 
subject to the proviso that it be a purely Emmanuel one; but this 
condition seems for that year at least to have given the death- 
blow to the scheme. The record of the Rugby team for the 
season gives three wins and one draw out of sixteen matches. 

In 1885 an Association captain is again elected, “with a 
view to ascertain what talent existed in that direction.” His 
researches seem to have been crowned with success, for 
towards the end of the October term a team turns out and 
concludes with the gratifying season’s record of eight wins 
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and three draws in sixteen matches. There is also evidence 
of renewed energy in the Rugby game, and a second XV. for 
the first time makes its appearance. 

The next year shews a slight deterioration in both teams. 
The only noteworthy incident is the re-entry for the cup, the 
tie for which against Corpus produces a draw followed by a 
defeat. A slight alteration was made in the cap, the College 
crest being introduced for the first time. 

In 1887 the Association team maintains its reputation for 
draws in the Cup Ties, for, after beating Cavendish, they 
would not acknowledge the superiority of Trinity Hall till 
their fifth match, and then only by the margin of one goal. 
The other team shews a slight improvement on the past season, 
and prepares us for the excellent record of the following year, 
when out of fifteen matches eleven were won and one drawn. 

1889 was from the Rugby point of view rather unsatis- 
factory, as many of the easier matches were cancelled on 
account of bad weather. In this year the cap again came 
before a general meeting, which decided to effect a change, 
substituting for the blue and cerise cord, trimming and tassel, 
silver braid and tassel, as at present. 

During the two following seasons the Association team 
shews up rather better, but to call the Rugby record unsatis- 
factory would be the grossest flattery. 

The Rugby season 1892-3 was perhaps the best the Club 
has yet had, and the reports for the present season will be 
found elsewhere. 

The Club has had its ups and downs, but of late years the 
tendency on the whole has been upwards, and we may hope 
for better things to come. If there be a moral in this short 
history, it is that a team must not rely on one or two prominent 
players to win matches. At Football combination is the magic 
password that opens the door to success. 
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Subjoined is a record of the doings for each year as far 
as can be found. This has been compiled principally from 
the Cambridge Review up to 1888 and is probably somewhat 
imperfect. 

Rugby Union Association 


Won | Lost | Dr. | Won | Lost | Dr. 





1879—80 I 6 I I 4 ° 
1880—81 I 7 I 4 8 3 
1881—82 ° 6 ° 7 4 3 
1882—83 2 8 ° 4 7 ° 
1883—84 6 4 ° ° ° I 
1884—85 3 II I ee ee 
1885—86 3 8 3 8 5 3 
1886—87 2 9 2 4 5 4 
1887—88 5 10 2 3 7 8 
1888—89 II 3 I 2 12 2 
1889—go 6 6 ° 14 16 2 
1890—g1 2 12 ° 12 II 10 


18g1—92 2 12 3 8 9 5 





an 
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1892—93 13 I2 12 7 
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How Henrp Anneslep became well-read. 


ENRY ANNESLEY was a success, his manner was most 
fascinating, and he had an air about him which made 
everything that he did good form. He would do things which 
no one else would dream of doing, but he would do them in 
such a manner that one would wonder that they were not done 
generally. He would tell a story verging on the indelicate, 
but with such delicacy and tact that the people he was telling 
it to felt that it would be indelicate to question his good taste. 
He was brilliant at repartee but he never argued. Argument, 
he said, only produces an irritating sense of incapacity in 
oneself or a painful exposure of obstinacy in others. To him 
religion was the basis of a cantankerous casuistry ; he shunned 
priests, and he once told a bishop that he considered that 
low-church views savoured of the religious snob and high- 
church views of the religious dandy. Love was the desire of 
the inexperienced for the inexpedient, emotion the comedy 
of the vulgar, respectability the tragedy of the genteel. His 
tie preceded the fashion, the cut of his coat was inimitable, 
his meerschaum was well-coloured and his dog had good 
points. He did not know why he kept a dog, and he was 
equally uncertain as to the meaning of his existence. But 
he had all the bearing of one who has condescended to view 
the drama of life from the dress circle; and who, while he 
gazes with resigned complacency at the stage, feels that the 
eyes of the audience are directed towards Azmse/f. But with 
all his accomplishments he had one shortcoming, he was not 
well-read. He occasionally sat down to read some English 
classic, but never succeeded in reading more than ten pages, 
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when he would throw aside his book in despair and take up 
something written in the new humour, something quite up to 
date. But it was no good; people would talk to him about 
“Don Quixote,’ ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘The Arabian Nights’ 
(or was it Knights?), Pope, Dryden, Fielding and Smollett, 
Swift and Addison, as if everyone had read them and knew 
all about them. At night he was haunted with the most 
hideous dreams. Confined in some vast library there con- 
fronted him on every side shelf upon shelf, tier upon tier, 
thousands and thousands of dingy volumes of the unlovely 
Bohn, and something told him that he must read every one 
before he could escape from that dismal dungeon. The air 
was tainted with a scent of aridity musty and unique. But 
what hurt him most was a small square table in the corner 
with half-a-dozen extra volumes thrown upon it, it seemed to 
him so unfair that he had to read these as well as the thou- 
sands on the walls. He could not get over that extra half- 
dozen. He took down a volume from the nearest bottom 
shelf and began reading; it was ‘Wheatley on the Book of 
Common Prayer’: he woke up in a cold shiver; something 
must be done. The only play of Shakespeare’s he had ever 
read was ‘Hamlet,’ and that he had read at school for an 
examination. Gilead P. Beck attempted to read the works 
of Robert Browning and his contemporaries in a day, why 
should not he try to get through as many volumes in a year? 
Henry Annesley took a first-class ticket to M—, a small 
market-town in Scotland; he was going to be well-read. 
When he came back he would be able to say without a blush 
that he had read all the chief works of the standard authors 
in all literature. This had to be done in a week. His first 
step was to hire the town-hall, a large building with glass 
domes on the roof, and at the same time he hired three 
hundred men, and three hundred books. He placed the three 
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hundred men in chairs all round the hall and seated himself 
in the middle. To each man he gave a book and a gong, 
with orders to read as fast as he could and sound the gong 
whenever he came to a very striking passage. Punctually 
at 9 a.M. he gave the sign for them to begin. Then followed 
a scene which baffles description ; almost immediately a dozen 
gongs were sounding, and the reader of ‘The Lady of the 
Lake,’ a most impressionable man, never ceased to strike 
his gong throughout the whole piece. In that terrific babel 
of books Henry Annesley sat unmoved, smoking a cigarette 
and surveying with his eye-glass the expressions of his 
employees. One man, whom he observed turning over two 
or three pages at once, he dismissed, but he afterwards forgave 
him, when he found out that the unfortunate fellow was 
reading Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion.’ Henry Annesley may have 
been a cynic, but he was not hard-hearted. Every now and 
then a stentorian voice was heard above the babel bawling 
forth Montaigne; the reader was unacquainted with French 
and pronounced all his words as though they were English. 
His gong never sounded. Another man confessed afterwards 
that he could not read, but had been repeating comic songs 
all the while. As portion was Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.’? On the third day the conscience of Henry Annesley 
became less exacting; he retired to a small. room at the end 
of the hall, and there, as he read the Z?mes and smoked a 
cigarette, he could hear the loud hum of voices, that is (as he 
reasoned with himself) he could hear people reading to him 
“Don Quixote,’ ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘The Ring and the 
Book,’ Dante, Goethe, etc., therefore he might say that he 
had read ‘Don Quixote,’ ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Dante, 
Goethe and all the three hundred books which were being 
recited to him. At the end of the week he summoned his 
employees and paid them according to their labour. Those 
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who had read ‘The Excursion,’ ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ ‘The 
Ring and the Book,’ were paid extra. It was a somewhat 
expensive method of becoming well-read. But he returned 
to town on Saturday night a happier if not a wiser man. 
No more hideous dreams now; he could read his Kipling 
and his Barrie and his Anstey in peace; and though someone 
might say perhaps that he had read those books which he 
ought not to have read, no one could accuse him of leaving 
unread those books which he ought to have read. He was 
not only well-read, but he was the only man in London 
who could look you in the face and swear that he had read 
the whole of Shakespeare, and Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall,’ 
and ‘The Ring and the Book.’ This is how he did it in a 
week. 





Granmere’. 


a es may be roughly divided into two classes: 
those who have visited Cranmere, and those who have 
not. My object in writing is to increase the former class, 
and to dispel the mists of ignorance which enshroud the 
latter. 
“« But,” says my friend, ‘‘ what was this thing and where?”’’ 
Cranmere or Crane-mere is generally supposed to be a 
silent pool in the heart of the ‘Forest of Dartmoor,” the 
haunt of crane and coot and hern, whence—not indeed Tenny- 
son’s Brook, but almost all the rivers of Devon have their 
source. And if the tourist turn to a popular guide to Dartmoor 
he will see in the Frontispiece a crane balancing himself on 


1 Commonly but wrongly called Cranmere Pool, which is obviously 
redundant. 
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one leg in the most approved crane-like attitude, admiring his 
reflected image in the silent waters of the lake. 

But the man who has been to Cranmere—and few there be 
that find it—knows better. He knows that Cranmere contains 
no more water than the Forest of Dartmoor does trees—that 
is to say when it is at all approachable. At the present 
moment I daresay it is full of water; but I should be sorry 
to go there in winter, when the peat-bogs are all but impass- 
able, and the “quaking bogs” are positively dangerous. 
Anyone who knows Dartmoor will appreciate this distinction. 

But it is one thing to visit Dartmoor, and quite another 
to find Cranmere. For it lies in the centre of one of the 
largest peat-bogs on the moor. And I have more than once 
met a belated tourist, who, after floundering about in the peat 
for several hours in search of the hidden pool, has at length 
emerged with a strong conviction that Cranmere “isn’t worth 
looking for”; but, alas!—like Pliable in the ‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ’—‘‘on that side of the slough which was next to his 
own house”; and who falls back, albeit in the front rank of 
the second class, among those who seek but find it not. 

And indeed, at the best of times, three consecutive miles 
of peat are no light matter to the pedestrian. In the driest 
weather it is only just possible to walk on its surface without 
sinking; and the safest plan is to keep on the thick tufts 
of reeds and grass which thickly stud it; so that one’s loco- 
motion may be well described by ‘two steps and a jump”; 
whence if you jump down on to the peat itself your boots 
at least will disappear at once. On one visit to Cranmere 
I nearly died of laughing at a friend who had added to his 
normal thirteen stone some score of pounds extra in his 
knapsack, and sank nearly up to his knees at every step, 
while I, some two or three stone lighter, with catlike tread, 
trotted merrily on the surface at his side. 


12 
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Or I might tell of another friend who thought he would 
“do the thing” on a Dartmoor pony. Fortunately there was 
a spade in the party—which they had taken, by the way, 
to dam up the pool to keep the water in after the next 
rain; but soon after the dam was made the rain descended 
and the floods came, and there was not much of it left to 
tell the tale, and next summer Cranmere was drier than ever. 

But to return to the pony: but for that spade it would 
probably have come to an untimely end in the bog’; for it was 
soon “ bestogged” up to its girths, but after herculean labours 
they managed to dig it out; and that man was the only one of 
the party who failed to reach Cranmere that day ; for he had 
to lead the pony to a place of safety, and wait for the others to 
return. But he had his revenge; for he had all the provisions; 
and after waiting two or three hours for the rest, he gave them 
up for lost and made the best of his way home. Ten minutes 
after he started they arrived at the place where they had left 
him, triumphant but hungry; and Ae got home first. It is 
superfluous to recount the nature of their remarks as they 
floundered through the peat-bog in the fast-waning light with 
flagging footsteps and a sense of emptiness in the inner man. 

But besides the geographical and geological difficulties of 
access, the War Office seems to have conspired with the ele- 
ments to keep this sacred spot as free from human footprint as 
ever Robinson Crusoe’s Island was. For, last summer, when 
the Artillery were out at Okehampton, some five miles distant, 
they occasionally used Cranmere as a target. It is true that 
they hoisted a red flag on Yes Tor when the firing was going 
on, but if the unlucky tourist approached the Pool from the 


1 I remember once on Dartmoor coming upon the remains of the 
carcase of an unfortunate Dartmoor pony, which had slipped into a hole, 
when on its way to drink by the river-side. The bones are probably there 
to this day, as it would be an enormous labour to remove or bury them. 
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other side, the first intimation of danger was to see the peat 
flying in all directions, ploughed up by the heavy shells. 

Last summer one party had a very narrow escape. After 
a long search they at length found Cranmere, and were just 
about to make a triumphant entry in the visitors’ book, when a 
shell burst within fifty yards of them; whereupon they decided 
to postpone their signatures till a second visit, and creeping 
along the gullies between the scattered tufts of rank grass, 
managed to escape with their lives under a heavy fire from 
eighteen guns. This adventure occasioned a good deal of 
talk; and at length a question was asked in the House of 
Commons concerning the safety of tourists on Dartmoor. 
From that time flags have been hoisted on several surrounding 
“tors,” whenever that part of the moor is under fire. I visited 
Cranmere a few days after this adventure, and found the post- 
poned inscription in the visitors’ book, with directions as to 
the whereabouts of certain shells, some of which were described 
as unexploded. I failed to find any near the Pool, though 
a mile or two nearer Okehampton I found the whole side of 
Yes Tor simply strewn with them, and could have brought home 
several almost perfect specimens, with only the ends blown out, 
had they not been so heavy to carry over the rough ground. 

But I began by promising a few simple directions to find 
Cranmere. 

By far the easiest way is to start from Okehampton Station, 
on the South Western Line, about half way between Exeter 
and Plymouth, on the very edge of the moor. A line S.S.W. 
from the station, passing close to the Artillery Camp, which 
you will leave on your right, will take you, after an hour’s 
pretty stiff climb, to the flagstaff on the top of Yes Tor. Half 
a mile south of this is High Willhayes, another peak of the 
same hill, and the highest point on Dartmoor, or for that 
matter in England till you come to the Lake District. The 
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view from either of these points baffles description, whether 
it is a clear day, and you think of the hill Clear in the 
Delectable Mountains, or whether—as was the case last time 
I was there—a thick mist comes sweeping up the Okement 
valley, and the range of view is suddenly reduced from ten 
miles to ten feet. 

But to find the way to Cranmere look due south, and 
you will see—if it is at all clear—the black crags of Fur 
Tor, some five miles distant, piled up against the sky. Almost 
in a line with Fur Tor, but a little to the left, about three 
miles distant, there stands out a round green hill, called Great 
Kneeset. You cannot mistake this, for immediately to the 
left of it is a vast expanse of black peat, which surrounds 
the object of your search. If you take a straight line from 
High Willhayes to Great Kneeset, you will strike the West 
Okement at its foot, and thus avoid some very boggy ground 
on the right, and a great deal of peat on the left, like Christian 
in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, with “a very deep ditch 
on the one hand, and on the other a very dangerous quag.” 
In fact, were there not very strong external evidence to the 
contrary, the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ would go a long way 
towards shewing that John Bunyan was a native of Devon- 
shire, and a moorman by profession, instead of the Bedfordshire 
tinker which sober history demands. 

Having reached this river—it is only a stream now— 
take a good drink, for you will see no more limpid rill for 
two or three hours, and the water on the peat-bog is black and 
nauseous ; then follow the many-winding stream some two miles 
up to its source in the peat, and you will have found Cranmere. 
But here one caution is necessary: be very careful not to con- 
fuse the main stream with its many tributaries. Near the source 
the various streams are rather confusing; so, till you know the 
West Okement well, an Ordnance Map is almost essential. 
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Supposing that anyone reading these directions should be 
sufficiently interested to follow them, and “at length, after 
infinite effort, come into actual juxtaposition” with Cranmere ; 
what then? He will see no wide expanse of shining mere ; 
there will rise from his feet no “skein of terrified wild-fowl, 
screaming, piping, clacking, croaking, filling the air with the 
hoarse rattle of their wings.” All such false visions of Cranmere 
must vanish. On the other hand he will probably be out 
of breath, possibly out of temper, certainly wet through, and 
perchance disappointed to find only a little black hollow in 
the peat, and in the centre a very modern cairn, under the 
top stone of which he will find the ‘“‘Cranmere Post Office »— 
alias a. biscuit-tin', with one or two smaller tins inside, con- 
taining two visitors’ books, a few letters to be taken and posted 
by the next comer, and countless visiting cards in various 
stages of decomposition; and it will be very surprising if 
he does not find some familiar name, and be carried back 
in thought perchance to old Cambridge days— 

“Though lost to sight to memory dear.” 
One entry in the visitors’ book will suffice as a sample out 
of many: 
“ By these letters understand 
is no fool: 
By his wits and by his compass 
He found Cranmere Pool.” 

But he who finds Cranmere finds more than pleasant 
reminiscences of Auld Lang Syne; he will learn more than he 
ever knew before of green bogs and peat bogs and sources 
of rivers, not to speak of geological strata and prehistoric 
dwellings; he will breathe the purest air in England, and 
drink of her freshest streams, and see some of her fairest 

1 Till I left a biscuit-tin avd did there last spring, the Post Office 
consisted of two cocoa-tins, which were a splendid illustration of a ‘‘ round 
peg in a square hole”; consequently the precious records were quite 
illegible after the winter rains and mists. 
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sights which a Tennyson only can describe or a Turner 
depict; more than this, if he be of a philosophic turn of 
mind, he will discover the Platonic ida of solitude, and will 
go back to his work a wiser, if a sadder man. A. W. H. C. 





College Blews, Gociefies, Sports, efc. 


The late Dr Hort’s Hulsean Lectures have recently been published by 
Macmillan. The Lectures were delivered in 1871 and, from time to time 
for over 20 years, Dr Hort had busied himself with their annotation and 
revision. They have now been prepared for publication and seen through 
the Press by the Rev. J. O. F. Murray, and the College, jealous of Dr 
Hort’s memory, will be grateful to Mr Murray for his careful editing. 

A memorial Brass has been prepared and will shortly be placed in the 
College Chapel. The following is the inscription : 


In-MEMORIAM 


FENTON-JOANNIS-ANTONII-HORT 
S-T-P 
DOMINAE*MARGARETAE*INeSeTHEOLOGIA*LECTORIS 
QVONDAM:PROFESSORIS*HVLSEANI 


o 
NATVS*EST*DVBLINII¢XNIII¢-DIE*APRILIS*MDCCCXXVIII 
Oo 
OBIIT«CANTABRIGIAE*XNNX+DIE*-NOVEMBRIS*MDCCCXCII 


VERITATIS* INVESTIGATOR+ET*VINDEX 
SIMPLICISSIMVS 
INsOMNIeFERE*GENERE*DOCTRINAE 
VERSATVS 
DE-TEXTV*NOVI*TESTAMENTI*RESTITVENDO 
INTERPRETANDO-OPTIME*:MERVIT 


OLIM+SCHOLARIS*ET*SOCIVS*COLLEGII 
S*S*PRINITATIS¢DEINDE*ECCLESIAE 
S*HIPPOLYTI*HERTFORDENSIS:VICARIVS 
MOX+IN*GREMIVM-VNIVERSITATIS*REVOCATVS 
HOC*COLLEGIVM 
PER*VNVM*ET*VIGINTI¢CANNOS 
SOCIVS 
ORNAVIT+*FOVIT*DILEXIT 
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Professor Gwatkin has lately published, through Macmillan, a Volume 
of Selections from Early Christian Writers. The selections are accompanied 
by a translation for the benefit of those ‘‘ who are but mean scholars.” 


We have received a very excellent number of the Zag/e—an easy first 
among College Magazines. Mr R. F. Scott continues his interesting Notes 
from the College Records; there are strong literary articles on Ibsen and 
W. E. Henley; Mr R. H. Forster talks and rhymes pleasantly of the 
River, in Camus et Camenae, and also contributes a boat song that seems 
not without swing. Though it centres round the Club motto ‘‘si ye puis,” 
the aspirations of its chorus need not be confined to Lady Margaret. It is 


If we can! if we can! if we can! 
We'll row for Lady Margaret every man! 
Though we cannot all aspire 
To set the Cam afire 
Yet we'll get the boat up higher 

If we can! 


The latest volume of the Dictionary of National Biography contains 
notices of our Founder and others of the Mildmay family. There are full 
accounts of Sir Walter himself and of Sir Henry his grandson (son of 
Humphry Mildmay), and a shorter notice of his son Sir Anthony. The 
story of the founding of the College is again told, with full equipment of 
date and reference, but with little of the interest and charm that Mr 
Shuckburgh wrought into his article on the Founder in the first number 
of the College Magazine. 


Other Emmanuel men recorded in this Volume of the Dictionary are :— 
John Mayer (1383—1664), Biblical Commentator; John Meadows (1622— 
1697), for some time Fellow of Christ’s, afterwards Rector of Ousden, 
Suffolk, from which he was ejected in 1662; Henry Meen (d. 1817), 
Classical Scholar and Litterateur, who was described as ‘confused and 
irregular in all his undertakings’ and as ‘always employed without doing 
anything,’ and William Melmoth (1710—1799), Author, Commissioner of 
Bankrupts and Translator of Pliny and Cicero. 


We congratulate W. J. Pike (B.A. 1893) on winning the Members’ 
Prize for an English Essay. Although the Members’ Prizes were estab- 
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lished in 1752, only one Emmanuel man has hitherto appeared in the list 
of Prizemen, viz. E. V. Blomfield, who in 1812 won one of the Prizes for 
Middle Bachelors. Blomfield was a Caius man, who had become Fellow 
of Emmanuel in the same year. 


In the recently published official return of resident members of the 
University, Emmanuel stands eighth with a total of 196. Four other 
totals are only slightly greater: Trinity Hall 203, Clare 201, Christ’s 197 
and Pembroke 197. 


In the University, in 1893, 644 were admitted to the B.A. Degree. Of 
these 369 took their degree in Honours, and 275 were content with the 
ordinary degree. Of the Honours Degrees 84 were first class, 140 second 
and 140 third, while there were 5 xgrotats; of the ordinary Degrees 27 
were first, 29 second, and 219 third. 


From the report of the Indian Civil Service Board we gather that of the 
36 candidates selected at the last Examination 12 are now in residence at 
Cambridge. These are distributed thus: Emmanuel 4, Trinity 3, St John’s, 
King’s, Clare, Caius and Peterhouse 1 each. 


We have pleasure in congratulating 

The Rev. C. M. Potts (B.A. 1884), Curate of Bolsterstone, Yorkshire, 
on his marriage to Florence, daughter of the late C. A. Homfrey, Park 
House, Clevedon. 

J. W. R. Gregg, (B.A. 1891), of Oatlands, Navan, Co. Meath, on his 
marriage to Mary Farquhar, daughter of Major Chas. W. Studdert, of 
Crogmoher, Co. Clare. 


We regret to notice the deaths of the Rev. G. H. Woodcock (B.A. 1841), 
at the Rectory, Ratcliffe-on-Wreake, Leicester, and of the Rev. H. Donald 
Hill (B.A. 1858), at Folkestone. Mr Donald Hill, who was in his 6oth 
year, attended the College Commemoration here on Dec. 8th last. He 
died on Dec. 16th. 


The College has presented the Rev. R. G. P. Brownrigg (B.A. 1882) 
to the living of Preston in Suffolk, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
T. Hewitt. 
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The Rev. C. J. S. Rotton, M.A. (B.A. 1867), has been appointed 
Rector of Hope Mansell, Herefordshire. 


The Rev. E. A. Duckett, M.A. (B.A. 1881), has been appointed 
Chaplain to the Mayor of Taunton. 


The Rev. E. L. E. Fawcett, M.A. (B.A. 1882), has been appointed 
Chaplain to the AZelampus. 


The Rev. T. S. Kendall, M.A. (B.A. 1887), has been presented to 
the Rectory of Holsworthy. 


The Rev. J. L. S. D. Bennett, M.A. (B.A. 1890), has been appointed 
a Minor Canon of Durham Cathedral. 


The Rev. W. Campbell, M.A. (B.A. 1858), Assistant Master at 
Uppingham School, has been presented to the Vicarage of Stoke Dry, 
Rutlandshire. 


The Rev. E. A. Morgan (B.A. 1875), Rector of St John, Ilkenshall, 
has been presented to the Vicarage of Tibshelf. 


The Rev. A. Spicer (B.A. 1888) has been presented to the Vicarage 
of West Anstey, Devon. 


The Rev. A. F. Thomas (B.A. 1869), Vicar of Winell, has been 
presented to the Vicarage of Holy Trinity, Rainow nr. Macclesfield. 


The Rev. F. C. Stebbing, M.A. (B.A. 1872), has been appointed 
Chaplain and Naval Instructor to the Camébridge. 


_ C.H. Crofts, M.A. (B.A. 1886), lately Master of Modern Languages in 
the City of London School, has returned to his old School of Tonbridge as 
an assistant Master. 


J. W. Carr, M.A. (B.A. 1886), has been appointed Professor of Botany 
and Geology in University College, Nottingham. 
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J. J. Stewart (B.A. 1893) was placed at the head of the Honours list 
in Physics at the recent London University Examination for the degree of 
B.Sc. We understand that he has just accepted an appointment as Science 
Master at Woodbridge Grammar School. 


R. W. Buttemer (B.A. 1893) is now lecturing on Elementary and 
Agricultural Chemistry for the Surrey County Council in the Godalming 
District. 


The following degrees have recently been taken— 

B.A. W. A. Fuller, A. S. L. Easton. 

M.A. G. T. Bennett (B.A. 1890), Fellow of the College; W. G. 
Oldland (B.A. 1889), D. R. Pelly (B.A. 1886), B. H. Hampden-Jones 
(B.A. 1882), Rev. S. P. Smith Heriz (B.A. 1889), Rev. J. L. S. D. 
Bennett (B.A. 18go), W. ,R. Bentham (B.A. 1890), A. Clendon (B.A. 
1890), J. C. Denmead (B.A. 1890), C. E. Kelsey (B.A. 1890), Rev. 
W. A. Lowsley (B.A. 1890), Rev. J. Preston (B.A. 1890), A. Thompson 
(B.A. 1890), B. B. Dickinson (B.A. 1884). 

M.B. and C.M. C. S. Storrs (B.A. 1889). 


We notice the following Ordinations— 


Deacons 
L. H. Dahl (B.A. 1892), in the Diocese of Rochester. 
L. W. Greenshields (B.A. 1892), a 3 Southwell. 
J. L. Fuller (B.A. 1892), 5 me London. 
W. W. Whistler (B.A. 1891), se 5 Ely. 
A. D. Alderson (B.A. 1892), $5 es Norwich. 
Priests 
H. L. Bashford (B.A. 1891), in the Diocese of Peterborough. 
W. L. Clarke (B.A. 1890), 2 5 London. 
A. W. H. Compton (B.A. 1890), ,, 93 Exeter. 
G. R. Peak (B.A. 1891), oe 3) Lichfield. 
R. P. Wilson (B.A. 1892), oe 5 Lichfield. 
W. A. K. King (B.A. 1885), 53 53 Norwich. 


Of the above L. H. Dahl is Curate of the Church of the Ascension, 
Balham Hill; L. W. Greenshields, of Stanton by Dale, Derbyshire ; 
J. L. Fuller, of Acton; and A. D. Alderson, of St John’s, Lowestoft. 
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THE AMALGAMATION. 


THE Amalgamation is happy in having but little history for the past 
term. Its exhaustive compendium of Laws, a veritable ‘Enquire within 
upon Everything” in the matter of College Sports, was issued early in the 
Term and met with grateful appreciation. It is interesting to know that in 
order to the doing of all things decently and in order no fewer than 
263 rules must be observed. 

The Boat House Committee has obtained plans which have been 
provisionally approved, and early next term we hope to see an appeal for 
subscriptions issued: we also hope to give in the next number of the 
Magazine a view of the proposed Boat House. 


THE BOAT CLUB. 


THE commencement of the October Term was a busy time, from the 
number of Freshmen and others desirous of rowing. There was no lack of 
keenness among the men, and several soon began to show signs of promise. 

As soon as possible a four was got together for the University Fours ; 
but as they did not go well in their racing ship, it was decided that it was 
better not to enter. The ‘Four’ was composed as follows: 

J. Wilkinson (dow). 
2. E.E. Bryant. 
3- T. J. G. Duncanson. 
H. E. Newton (s¢z.). 

Our best thanks are due to Messrs. Peace, Buchanan and Forster for 
their kindness in coaching the boat. 

A Clinker Four was tubbed, but did not get beyond that stage. 

Various races were rowed, with the following results : 

Freshmen's Sculls, (Nov. 4th.) T. W. Howland won by about go yds. 
There were five entries. 

SFessop Sculls. (Nov. 16th.) J. Wilkinson won by soyds. There were 
four entries. 

Senior Trials. (Nov. 24th.) There were four crews, stroked by J. W. 
Madeley (Football Eight), A. H. Clayton, A. J. C. Young, F. W. Head. 
The Football Eight won easily, for the first time for several years. Clayton’s 
boat was second. 
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The winning crew was as follows: 


G. Player (dow). 5. H. de C. Matthews. 
2. C. Bland. 6. A. C. Blackett. 
3. H. Reed. zg. J. M. Longden. 
4. W. J. Bensley. J. W. Madeley (s¢7.). 


Cox, W.A. F. Lethbridge. 
Coach. J. B. Peace. 
Time 8 min. 18 secs. 


The Scratch Fours, rowed on Nov. 28th, had the unprecedented entry 
of 85. 
The winning crew was: 
B. W. G. Marshall (401). 
uz. C.MclI. Messer. 
3. H.D. O'Sullivan. 
M. J. Clare (sé¢r.). 
Cox. J. W. Blayden. 


Sunior Trials. (Dec. 2nd.) The following crew won: 


W. Budgen (dow). 
2. C. MclI. Messer. 
3. E.‘W. Jefferys. 
4. W. A. Norman. 
5. H. G. Westley. 
6. W. Hewitson. 
7. G, O. Apthorpe. 
E. St L. Malet (sér.). 
Cox. H. W. Sedgwick. 
Coach. A. G. Hodgson. 


The Club is unfortunate in losing the services of J. Wilkinson, 1st Boat 
Captain. He has been succeeded by E. E. Bryant, and the other Captain 
are T. J. G. Duncanson, H. E. Newton, and A. H. Clayton. 


RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL CLUB. 


Loox1nG back upon the season we may congratulate ourselves upon 
having, on the whole, a successful one, though when six matches had been 
won without a defeat it seemed likely to be better than it ultimately 
turned out. We were very unlucky in losing the services of several of the 
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team for the greater part of the season, owing to injuries and other causes; 
among these was J. I. Craig, who was playing a splendid game forward, 
also A. J. Young, of last year’s team, who was hurt in the first match. 

The play of the team varied considerably, at times the forwards 
worked together splendidly, but occasionally there was a great lack of 
dash among them. The passing, though often excellent, was at times 
execrable, notably in the return match with Sidney, when the team seemed 
to have underrated the strength of their opponents. The worst faults were 
a tendency to collar high and a slowness in breaking up the scrimmage, 
though at times it seemed as if we were getting out of both habits. The 
foot-work as a rule was good, and the ‘following up’ a decided improve- 
ment upon last year. There was no lack of keenness, which augurs well 
for success in future years. 

Appended is a list of matches with results. This shows that a large 
proportion of the points against us were scored in the disastrous match 
with Clare. The games with King’s, Caius, and Christ’s, notably the 
last, were the best contested. 

This year 17 goals 19 tries have been scored against our opponents’ 16 
goals 14 tries. Last year the result was 22 goals 27 tries for, and 12 goals 
18 tries against. 

The second fifteen Lost to Trinity Hall by 1 try to 1 goal 1 try. 

Lost to Jesus by 2 goals 4 tries to nil. 
Draw with Corpus, 1 try each. 


The following is a list of matches: 


Oct. r7th. Sidney on Sidney ground............ Won (2 goals 2 tries to nil). 
3, 1Igth. Corpus on Amalgamation ......... Won (2 goals 5 tries to nil). 
>, 23rd. Christ’s on Amalgamation ......... Won (1 goal 2 tries to nil). 





1 26th. Peterhouse on Amalgamation Won (4 goals to nil). 
3oth. St Catherine’s on Amalgamation Won (5 goals 2 tries to nil). 


” 





Nov. rst. Caius on Caius .....e.ccseeeerseeeeeees Won (t goal 1 try to 1 try). 
» and. Clare on Clare ..........ccceceeeeeees Lost (9 goals 1 try to nil). 
» 6th. King’s on Amalgamation ............ Lost (1 goal 2 tries to nil). 
» oth. Jesus on Jesus Close ......-.--220+ Lost (2 goals 2 tries to 1 try). 
3 13th. Sidney on Amalgamation Won (1 goal 1 try to 1 try). 
» 14th. Pembroke on Amalgamation ...... Lost (3 tries to nil). 
», 17th. Corpus on Corpus ..... rigeeaeamedes Won (1 goal to nil). 
» 25th. Bedford Gram. Sch. on Bedford Lost (1 goal 3 tries to 1 goal). 
» 28th. King’s on King’s...........ceeseeeee Lost (2 goals 1 try to nil). 


» 30th. Christ’s on Christ’s ........0:.:.00 Won (5 tries to 1 goal). 
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Characters of the Team. 


H. C. THorp (Cagt.)—A very good forward, dribbles and tackles well 
and is especially good out of touch. Has captained the team well, 
and set his forwards an example in hard work and following up. 

A. R. Paterson.—Found his proper place at half-back, saves well and 
tackles safely. Somewhat uncertain in his passing. 

H. vE C. MaTTHEWs.—An energetic forward with plenty of dash and 
pluck, apt to lose his head. Collars hard, but too high. 

J. C. Murr.—Centre-three-quarter. Keeps his place and tackles well. A 
good kick; has not improved in his passing. 

P. T. SuTcLiFFE (Hox. Sec.)—A fast forward, especially noticeable in the 
loose. Dribbles well and has a sound knowledge of the game. 
Played a good game at three-quarters when required. 

A. C. BLackeTT.—Has played with great vigour throughout the season. 
Collars hard and in good style, is very safe out of touch. 

C. Procrer-Sims.—Three-quarter. Greatly handicapped by illness, but 
was very useful when able to play. 

J. M. Lonepen.—A fast, hard-working forward, always on the ball. 

F. H. Baxter.—Improved at the end of the season. A hard worker, 
but clumsy at times. 

A. E. PorTER.—A light, dashing forward, tackles and follows up well. 

W. L. W. Kitcuinc.—A heavy forward who has picked up the game 
quickly, especially noticeable on the touch line. 

J. H. M. Grant.—Half-back. Good on his day, dodges smartly and 
gets his kick in well. Sometimes very wild in his passing. 

C. Bianp.—Full-back. Kicked well, but liable to fumble the ball. 
Weak in his collaring. 

A. G. Kent.—Three-quarter. Played a sound but not brilliant game. 
Kicks safely and follows his kicks well. Apt to pass too high. 

W. J. BENsLY.—A heavy forward, but does not make full use of his 
weight. Good out of touch. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL CLUB. 


THE results of the first half of the season show that the balance is in 
favour of ‘losses’ rather than ‘wins,’ though the details of certain matches 
might tend to show that Dame Fortune was a little unkind. No less than 
seven matches were drawn, which one turn of the scale would have con- 
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verted into ‘wins’: several, in fact, were only saved by the opponents in 
the last minute of time. Once and once only did Fortune favour us, and 
that in the first Cup-tie: there we equalised in the last minute; and in the 
second match had matters all our own way. After this we had a long 
succession of ill-luck, calculated to demoralise most teams: nevertheless 
the team as a whole may be congratulated on their pluck in fighting 
against the tide: nor was their energy quite unrewarded: before the end 
substantial improvement was made, both in combination and dash, and 
they distinguished themselves by drawing with King’s after a hard game 
and then beating Selwyn (4—2) and Pembroke (3—1). 

With a view to improvement, the term has been eminently satisfactory, 
and the standard of play at the end of the term was above the average. 
The chief defect is one fairly common to most College teams, namely ‘bad 
shooting’: it is a difficult matter to organise regular shooting practices 
when the ground is so far off and can only be obtained two days a week: 
nevertheless great pains were taken with it, and a fairly satisfactory 
improvement made by the end of the term. “Individual keenness is at a 
fairly high standard throughout the team, but let them remember there can 
never be too much of it. 


The following are the characters and places of those who already have 
their colours for the term :— 

Goal. W.B. Hat_.—Did not regain his last year’s form till late in the 
term, but is undoubtedly a fine goal-keeper: his one fault is a 
tendency to nervous excitement. 

Full-Back (R.). S. H. R. NoBLE.—A good back as a rule, but occasion- 
ally takes to missing kicks rather fatally: has not improved, as was 
hoped, and is rather slow in getting back if he misses his man. 

Full-Back (L.). C. L. Hawkins.—Promises well if he will regulate his 
kicks a little better and keep a little steadier. 

Half-Back (R.). G. PLAYER (Hon. Sec.).—A good steady half: tackles 
well and uses great judgment in his kicks, but has hardly improved as 
much as was expected. 

Half-Back (C.). E. C. Satt.—Has undoubtedly found his right place 
here, and improved beyond all expectation: frequently proved the 
mainstay of the combination between the halves and forwards: his 
strongest point is intercepting. 

Right Wing (Out). L. P. Frewp (Caf¢.).—A very fast and useful forward, 
has been invaluable in relieving the pressure on the halves and backs, 
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and in taking the ball right down the field: hardly uses his inside 
enough near goal: a thoroughly good Captain. 

Centre. J. R. H. NEwitr.—Has filled this most difficult post very fairly, 
and with a little more practice should prove very valuable: has plenty 
of pluck and dash. 

Left Wing (In). W. L. Kissack.—Combines very prettily with his wing 
man, and has been very useful: must learn to shoot quicker and to 
keep on side. 

Left Wing (Out). W.D. AUDEN.—The best forward in the team: works 
hard, dribbles well and centres with fine accuracy: his shooting is 
good when opportunity offers. 

The left half and inside right are still vacant. The following have played 
with fair distinction: C. Perry, F. W. Fouuiott, C. PoweELt, 
F. A. B. ANDERSON, N. R. Sworper, and G. SHARP. 


The following is a list of the matches played :— 


CUP-TIES. 

Date. Opponents. Ground. Result. 
Wed., Oct. 25th. Clare Clare Drawn 1—1. 
Fri. 5, 27th. Clare Parker’s Piece Won 3—0. 

3 or 3 Selwyn Selwyn Lost o—6. 

FIRST XI. 

Wed., Oct. 18th. Trinity Rest Amalgamation Lost o—12. 
Mon., ,, 30th. Clare Clare Drawn 1—1. 
Tues., ,, 31st. St John’s St John’s Lost 1—2. 
Thurs., Nov. 2nd. Peterhouse Amalgamation Lost 1—5. 
Tues., ,, 7th. Wellingboro’ Master’s or Lost 2—8. 
Fri., » oth. King’s ae Lost 1—2. 
Sat., » ith. Jesus Jesus Close Drawn 4—4. 
Tues., ,, 14th. Trinity Harrovians Trinity Drawn 1—1. 
Wed., ,, 15th. Clare Amalgamation Lost o—2. 
Fri., » 7th. Trinity Hall i Drawn 3—3. 
Thurs., ,, 23rd. King’s King’s Drawn 2—2. 
Fri., », 24th, St John’s Amalgamation Drawn 1—1. 
Mon., ,, 27th. Pembroke 5 Won 3—1. 
Tues., ,, 28th. ‘Trinity Hall Trinity Hall Won 4—o. 


Wed., ,, 29th. Selwyn Amalgamation Won 4—2. 
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SECOND XI. 

Date. Opponents. Ground. Result. 
Wed., Oct. 18th. Christ’s II. Christ’s Drawn o—o. 
» Nov. rst. Pembroke II. Amalgamation Lost o—2. 
Mon., ,, 6th. Trinity Rest IT. Parker’s Piece Lost 1—3. 

” » 13th. Non-Collegiates 5 59 Won 3—0. 
Thurs, ,, 16th. Ridley Hall 5 ay Won 3—1. 


THE ATHLETIC CLUB. 


THE annual athletic sports took place on Jan. 31st and Feb. rst, which 
was really too early in the term for anyone to get real training; so taking 
the results on the whole the times were not so bad and were quite up to 
previous years. 

The heats for the 100 yds. open was the first event. 

1st Heat: (1) P. Sutcliffe; (2) H. Baly. A good race: won by half 
afoot. Time rr secs. 

end Heat: (1) L. Clarke; (2) H. Byron. Won rather easily. Time 
II secs. 

The next event was Putting the Weight. 

(1) A. C. Blackett, 28 ft. 10 in.; (2) J. R. Hewitt, 28 ft. 14 in. 

Long Fump. (tr) L. Clarke, rg ft. 11} in.; (2) H. Baly, 18 ft. 6 in. 

Freshmen’s Race (200 yards). Heats 1 and 2: (1) W. J. Bensly; 
(2) W. C. G. Sharp. Won by 5 yds. Time 222 secs. Third Heat: 
(1) H. Baly; (2) A. G. Kent. Won by 3 yds. Time 234 secs. 

High Jump. (1) G. T. Willan, 5 ft. of in.; (2) L. Clarke, 4 ft. roZ in. 

150 yards (Handicap). Heats 1 and 2: (1) H- Baly, 1} yds.; (2) 
W. C. D. Sharp, 5 yds. Won by 4 yards. Time 16 secs. Third Heat: 
(1) P. T. Sutcliffe, 3 yds.; (2) L. Clarke, scratch, Won bya foot. Time 
15% secs. 

Final. (1) L. Clarke, scratch; (2) P. T. Sutcliffe. Won by 1 yard. 
Time 154% secs. 

Boating Handicap (300 yds.). (1) A. W. Boodle, 9 yds.; (2) W. J. 
Bensly, 6 yds. Won by 2 yds. Time 35 secs. 

Quarter Mile Race. (1) L. Clarke; (2) H. Baly. Won by roo yds. 
Time 544 secs. 

Gyps’ Race (300 yds.). (1) R. Willers, 40 yds.; (2) H. Carpenter, 
20 yds. Won by 6 yards. Time 35} secs, 
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One Mile Race. (1) L. Longden; (2) G. S. Compton; (3) E. Smyth. 
Won by 40 yds. Time 5 mins. 3 secs. 

Throwing the Hammer. (1) J. R. Hewitt, 60 ft. 14 in. 

Hurdle Race, 120 yds. (1) L. Clarke; (2) G. T. Willan. Won by 
10 yds. in 20} secs. 

300 yards Handicap. (1) L. Clarke, scratch; (2) N. L. W. Kitching, 
2yds. Won by 4 yds. Time 35% secs. 

Two Miles Handicap. (1) A. W. Boodle, 50 yds.; (2) J. Rickman, 
35 yds.; (3) S. G. Compton, 50 yds. Won by 30 yds. Time 11 mins. 
& secs. 

Consolation Race (200 yds.). N.C. D. Sharp only finished. 

Strangers’ Race, 120 yds. Handicap. (1) L. E. Pilkington (King’s Coll.), 
pen. 10 yds.; (2) T. Leese (Trinity Hall), scratch; (3) T. H. Allfrey 
(Trinity Coll.), pen. 8 yds. Pilkington caught Leese at the 8th hurdle and 
won bya yard. A good third. Time 18 secs. 


THE MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


A GENERAL Meeting was held in October, at which the following 
officers for the Society were elected for the ensuing year :— 


President: Rev. J. O. F. Murray. 
Conductor: A. D. CULLEY. 
Secretary: S. H. R. NOBLE. 
Committee: L. SHELFORD. 
W. I. BEAUMONT. 
W. L. KITCHING. 
A. W. BooDLe. 
W. T. MouLp. 
A highly successful Smoking Concert was held in the room at the 
Liberal Club on Nov. 25th, under the Chairmanship of Mr Giles, to whom 
so we are indebted for a humorous and interesting reading. The pro- 
gramme was varied and well rendered, the Musical Sketch by Sedgwick 
eliciting prolonged and well-merited applause. On Dec. 6th Mr Farmer, 
organist of Balliol College, Oxford, conducted a musical evening in the 
Hall (permission for the use of which was kindly granted by the Master 
and Fellows), and although the attendance was by no means large, yet 
the audience was not slow in showing its appreciation of his efforts. We 
are glad to hear that he will, in all probability, pay us a visit again this 
term. 
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MILDMAY ESSAY CLUB. 


THE Club met on Friday evenings during Term, at first under the 


presidency of J. I. Craig, but on his going out of residence for some weeks 
F. C. Eve was elected president. 


The following papers were read :— 


‘*Healthy Developments.” F. C. Eve. 
“Falling in Love.” G. Wilkinson. 
‘* Pessimism.” C. R. Longfield. 
“«Superficiality.” A. W. Boodle. 
‘“Utopias.” Mr Giles. 
“Work and Workmen.” H. S. Carslaw. 
‘*The Command of the Sea.” W. I. Beaumont. 


A social meeting was held on Dec. 7th on the invitation of Mr Eichholz: 
this closed the proceedings of the Term. 
The Officers for the Lent Term are :— 
President: F.C. Eve. 
Secretary: H. S. Carslaw. 


CLASSICAL SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting held on Tuesday, Oct. 17th, Mr Adam was re-elected 
President and Mr Giles Vice-President of this Society. Messrs Bryant, 
Welford, Clayton, Kent and Barstow were elected to represent their respec- 
tive years on the Committee, Mr Barstow being also elected Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

During the Term papers were read by the following :— 


Monday, Oct. 23rd. Mr Giles. The influence of Classics on English 


Literature. 
rc Oct. 30th. E. C. Fisher. The domestic animals of the 
ancients. 
5 Nov. 6th. B. H. Perrott-Smith. Influence of Socrates on 
Philosophy. 


- Nov. 13th. L.McN. Shelford. Theophrastus. 
35 Nov. 2oth. H.M.F. Hammond. The Aeneid. 
5 Nov. 27th. C. Bland. The Olympian Games. 
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On Monday Dec. 4th the President and Vice-President very kindly 
entertained the Society in Mr Clayton’s rooms at a Social meeting, when a 
very pleasant evening was spent, the music zof being strictly Classical. 


THE XII. CLUB. 


THE XII. Club met on alternate Wednesdays during the Term. Papers 
were read by H. C. Thorp ‘There is nothing new under the sun,” and by 
E. L. Malet on “Change.” Lytton’s ‘‘Lady of Lyons,” and ‘‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” were also read. 

The Officers for the present Term are:—President, W. L. W. Kitching. 
Secretary, H. M. King. Member of Committee, A. H. Clayton. 


Contributions should be sent to the Editor of the College Magazine, Em- 
manuel. The Editorial Committee will be exceedingly grateful for news 
relating to old Emmanuel men. It is desired to chronicle as far as possible 
the appointments, etc. received by members of the College ; and it is hoped that 
news of all such will be sent to the Committee. 
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A 2lofe on some Emurmanuel Worthies. 


Z@|ERHAPS no period in the history of the College is of 
greater interest than its first half-century, when College 





were first giving practical and work-a-day interpretation to the 
hopes of the Founder. The letters' we print below, written to 
Dr Sandcroft, our third Master, in 1628, 1633 and 1634 re- 
spectively, may contribute, in some slight degree, to our better 
understanding of the conditions under which the College grew 
to its strength; they are of interest besides, as introducing to 
us a very sturdy band of Emmanuel Puritans. 

William Sandcroft, the third Master of Emmanuel and uncle 
of the Archbishop, came up from Fressingfield to Emmanuel 
in October 1596. Nathaniel Ward, the writer of the first 
letter, was admitted in April of the same year, took his B.A. in 


1 These letters were communicated to the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society by G. D. Scull, Esq. of Oxford, and were printed in 
the Society’s Register for January 1883. They were reprinted as an 
Appendix to Mr John Ward Dean’s Memoir of the Rev. Nathaniel Ward 
(Boston, Mass. 1868), and are bound with the copy of the Memoir which 
Mr Dean presented to the College Library on the occasion of the College 
Tercentenary in 1884. We have to thank Dr Raven of Fressingfield for 
bringing these letters to our notice. 
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1599—1600 and his M.A. in 1603. Ward stayed on in Cam- 
bridge for some years after his degree, and studied and pro- 
bably practised law: he travelled for several years on the 
continent ; forsook law for the Church, and, sometime before 
1628, was presented by Sir Nathaniel Rich? to the living of 
Stondon Massey in Essex. ‘Laud, afterwards the Archbishop, 
was then Bishop of London, and Ward soon came under his 
displeasure. In December 1630 he writes to his friend the 
Rev. John Cotton? (also an Emmanuel man) ‘‘I was yesterday 
convented before the Bishop, I mean to his court, and am 
adjourned to next term. I see such giants turn their backs 
that I dare not trust my own weak heart.” He was excom- 
municated in 1633, and in 1634 sailed for New England. For 
twelve years he took a vigorous part in the political and re- 
ligious life of Massachusetts, but he returned to England in 
1647 and there published his “ Simple Cobler of Agawam in 
America, willing to help mend his native country lamentably 
tattered, both in the upper leather and sole, with all the honest 
stitches he can take, &c.” Ward published various pamphlets 
and sermons, preached before the House of Commons, and in 
1648 accepted the living of Shenfield in Essex. He died at 
Shenfield six or seven years later. 

Ward’s letter to Sandcroft is dated July 1628. It was 
evidently written very soon after the death of Dr John Preston, 
the second Master of Emmanuel, and before the election of 
his successor. He says 

“Mr SANDCROFT—I heare with grief, how the case stands wth 
Eman: College: and of theire intentions towards yourselfe: I 
understand also of your backwardness. had yow bene att home, 
M: Hooker and my selfe had bene w® yow this day att least my 
selfe, who am desirous to provoke others to good because I can doe 


1 vy. infra. 
* John Cotton ‘the teacher of the first church in Boston, the patriarch 
of New England” (Prof. Norton at the College Tercentenary), 
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so little my selfe. my earnest suite to yow is, that yow would lay 
downe all fleshly pleas all private and p’sonall respects, melancholy 
and sup modest objections and make all haste to give way to their 
motion. the Kingdome of Satan finds instrum* inough and such 
as crowd fast inough for advantages ag*t Xt and the truth, It is 
meete that some who are able and called thereto should stepp 
forth and arm themselves w™ an holy forwardness to counter worke 
them and to releive the tosing church. You have the votes of all 
y' heare of it and shall have their prayers-w™ strength. all our 
feare is yt delayes will subvert this good work. I pray therefore do 
not yow last demurre but rather desire a good worke and offer 
yourselfe willingly. If yow had pleased to have stept to Crenerson* 
yesterday yow might have mett w® incouragem't inough and 
argum's pro and con; I meane as full a discussion and calculation 
of the cause as London can afford yow. But I presume wherever 
yow goe yow shall be abundantly invited to y" place. I could wish 
Sir Henry Mildmay, the Jeweller were well possessed of the matter 
and requested to stand close friend to y* Colledge in promoting 
and securing their proceedings. I wish yow also to honor Dr 
Chaderton! what yow may in Consulting w him and in making of 
a prudent recognition of his former right. Yf it comes to a con- 
testation or y* the Kinge interpose I desire I may heare how, in 
a word, from yow: I have some friends, powerfull with his Majesty 
and y* Duke y* shall trye theire strength faithfully and freely in 
y® Coll behalfe but I pray prevent all hazzards w™ a speedy despatch 
of the business and yet so circumspect; I meane punctually 
according to y° statutes of y* house y* no error defeate what yow 
have done. thus in haste I Comitt yow and the cause to his 
guidance who is most able to worke his own will and ends amongst 
y* sonnes of men, and so rest yours in any Xtian service... 


NaTH! WaRDE. 
Stondon July—1628. 


I pray conceale my desire towards y* cause and yourselfe from 
M’ Hildersham. If I may do the least good office att any price, 
Mr’ Ball or M' Bridge knows how to send to me.” 


1 Dr Chaderton, the first Master of Emmanuel, retired in 1622. 


9—2 
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[The above letter is endorsed: “to his very reverend ffriend 
Mr Sandcroft, Minister att Stanford le hope neere Hornden on 
y® hill in Essex, these, with all speede.”] 

The burning question in Emmanuel at the time was the 
suspension of Sir Walter Mildmay’s famous statute “de Mora 
Sociorum.” This decreed that Fellows of the College should 
vacate their Fellowships when of standing to take their Doctor’s 
Degree, or, if they took the Degree, one year later. In 1627 a 
number of the Fellows petitioned the King in favour of the 
suspension of the statute, and the petition was vigorously 
opposed by the Sir Henry Mildmay mentioned in Ward’s 
letter. Sir Henry, son of Humphry Mildmay and grandson of 
the Founder, was keeper of the King’s Jewel House, and had 
considerable influence at Court. He offered to endow the 
College with five or six livings of £100 each on condition the 
Statute remained in force, and the King granted a dispensation 
suspending the Statute, with the proviso that the dispensation 
should be revoked when Sir Henry had carried out his offer. 
In 1630, two years after his election as Master, Sandcroft and 
six of the Fellows petitioned the King in favour of the rein- 
forcement of the Statute, but the dispensation remained in 
force till 1641, when it was revoked by a Committee of the 
Parliament. 

At the time of Sandcroft’s election Hildersham', Ball? and 

1 Samuel Hildersham entered at Emmanuel in 1609. In 1628 he 
became Kector of West Felton in Shropshire, was ejected under the 
Uniformity Act in 1662 and died in 1674. 

? John Ball entered at Queens’ in 1615 and was pupil of John Preston, 
who in 1622 was called to Emmanuel to succeed Chaderton as master. 
Ball followed Preston to Emmanuel, where he soon obtained “a Fellow- 
ship and an incredible number of pupils.” He became minister of 
Northampton in 1628, and the same year wrote a life of his friend 
Dr Preston. This life was first printed in 1885 (Parker and Co., Oxford), 


and contains a good deal of interesting matter. Ball’s resignation of his 
Fellowship, a unique document, is still preserved. 
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Bridge’ were all Fellows of Emmanuel, and we may infer that 
on the vexed question of the Statute Hildersham opposed 
Sandcroft, while Ball and Bridge supported him. Hildersham 
and Ball vacated their Fellowships in the same year, 1628, but 
Bridge, a younger man, remained in College for some years, 
and was one of the six Fellows who supported Sandcroft in his 
petition in 1630. 

The Mr Hooker? mentioned in Ward’s letter was at that 
time Lecturer* in the Church of St Mary at Chelmsford. He 
had entered as a Sizar at Queens’ in 1604, but migrated early 
to Emmanuel, where he was elected a Fellow on the Dixie 
Foundation. His friend Stone‘ who, later on, accompanied 
him to America says of him 


“When he was fellow of Emmanuel 
Much learning in his solid head did dwell.” 


He resided till about 1620, when he was presented to the- 
Rectory of Esher in Surrey; in 4626 he was transferred to 
Chelmsford, and there he soon became obnoxious to Bishop 


1 William Bridge entered at Emmanuel in 1619 (see Register, but Dict. 
of Nat. Biog. says probably 1616). He became Rector of St Peter’s, 
Hungate, Norwich, where he also was suspended for Nonconformity. 
Archbishop Laud in his annual report to the King relates that one Bridge 
had gone so far as to give up two livings and a lectureship in Norwich 
rather than conform. To this the King made the marginal note, ‘‘ Let 
him goe, we are well rid of him.” Bridge took refuge in Holland, but 
returned to England and preached in Yarmouth for many years (wide 
Manship’s /7éstory, and Palmer’s Perlustration of Gt. Yarmouth). 

2 wide Thomas Hooker: Preacher, Founder, Democrat, by G. L. Walker, 
New York, 1891. (Makers of America Series.) 

3 The Lectureship was in the gift of the founder’s family. 

+ Samuel Stone entered at Emmanuel, 1620, M.A. 1627. He was curate 
at Listed in Essex and afterwards Lecturer at Towcester in Northampton. 
“« The judicious christians that were coming to England with Mr Hooker”’ 
invited Stone to be “an assistant unto Mr Hooker, with something of a 
disciple also.” He sailed with Hooker in 1633. 
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Laud, and proceedings were taken against him in 1629. In 
1630 he withdrew to Holland, and preached at Amsterdam, 
Delft and Rotterdam till 1633, when in company with Cotton 
and Stone he sailed for Boston, Mass. Till his death in 1647 
he was one of the most active and influential of the leaders of 
the Commonwealth of New England. 





Sir Nathaniel Rich’, who presented Mr Ward to the living 
of Stondon Massey, was also a friend of Sandcroft’s. He was 
doubtless connected with the Warwick family, and was cer- 
tainly a friend of Robert Rich, second Earl of Warwick, and 
of John Rich, afterwards Earl of Holland, and Chancellor 
of the University. The brothers Robert and John entered 
Emmanuel together on June 4th, 1603. Sir Nathaniel sat in 
Parliament from 1614 to 1628, representing successively 
Totnes, E. Retford, Harwich and Newport (I. W.), and was a 
prominent promoter of colonization in the West. He died in 
1636. In 1633 he writes from Warwick House in Holborn 
“to my very worthy friend Mr Doctor Sandcroft, Master of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge.” 


“Good Sir..... I hartely thanke you for your kinde remem- 
brance of me in yo" letter and the paper therein enclosed wherein 
I tooke much contentment though I confess I am sorry that we 
should be now driven to search out Arguments against these things 
which are too much honoured & countenanced, even by calling 
them into dispute: Our Comfort is that Truth, will in the end 
prevayle against and become more gloriously opposition but yett 
nothing in comparison of that eternall triumph w it will one day 


? Little is known of Sir Nathaniel Rich—see Morrant and Wright’s 
Histories of Essex, Dean's Life of Ward, The Historical Magazine of 
America for 1867, and Notes and Queries, 1867 and 1886. In Bennet’s 
Emmanuel College Register a Nathaniel Riche appears as taking his A. B. 
in 1604, but we have not been able to connect him with Sir Nathaniel. 
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have in heaven and then will all her friends triumph with her and 
none so much as those y* have contended and endured most in her 
quarrell. In which respect yourself (amongst many others who 
syde with God and his truth in theise tymes) are in this particular 
happy above others that God hath given you not only eminent 
abilityes and prudent courage to serve him in this kind, but that 
many (too many) occasions are frequently presented to draw them 
forth into action and in my poore opinion are like to be daylie 
more and more. And this is one of those good things w% the 
only wise God extracts out of bold and imprudent evill and error 
even the honour of his own graces in the harts of his children 
thereby the more excited to conflict and repell them. You may 
remember w' I wished (when I was last with you) might be the 
Motto of Emanuell Colledge, w* I doe and allwayes shall pray 
may be verefied of it: Zu ne cede malis sed contré audentior ito. 
Sir I have herewith sent you the Booke w I promised you wt you 
should sooner have had could I sooner have procured it. desyringe 
you that wherein soever I may seeme to be of any use unto you 
yo” would freely Comand me as one that doe truly love and honour 
y’ worth and would be most glad to find the means of expressing 
myselfe 
y* very assured friend to serve you Na RICH. 


From warwick House in Holborne this 20 November 1633. 


I pray when yo" see the good Dt Chaderton remember me 
Kindly unto him.” 





In March 1629 Laud, then Bishop of London, presented to 
the King “certain considerations in favour of the Church.” 
These are arranged in eleven heads, the eighth is as follows: 
“Ttem, that Emmanuel and Sidney Colleges, which are the 
nurseries of Puritanism may from time to time be provided of 
Grave and Orthodox Men as their Governors.” In 1634 as 
Archbishop he addressed the following letter to Dr Sandcroft : 


“Whereas we have receaved credible information that John 
Bastwick, practioner of Phisick in y* town of Colchester did lately 
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send unto you by y® hands of Samuel Seymor of Immanuell 
Colledg a certaine printed booke or pamphlet éntituled Elenchus 
Religionis Papisticze with the addicon of another tract stiled Fla- 
gellum Pontificis et Episcoporum Latialium together with a MS. 
Epistle or letter to you directed. We having by lawfull authority 
caused as many of the said books as can be yet found to be seazed 
have thought fitt to signifie unto you, our will and order for the 
transmission of the said booke and epistle or letter remayning in 
your hands. These are therefore to will and require you in his 
Majesties name by vertue of his highnes Comission for causes 
Eclesiasticall under the great seale of England to us and others 
directed that forthwith upon the receipt aud perusall hereof you 
deliver or cause to be delivered to y® bearer hereof Richard 
Tomlyne one of the sworne Messengers of his Mati** Chamber 
y® foresayd printed bookes & MS. Epistle or Pre to be brought 
unto us or others our Colleagues his Mat'** Comissioner for Causes 
Ecclesiastical to y* end the same may be inspected, examined and 
disposed of, as to Justice shall appertaine, or in default thereof 
that you make your personall appearance before us or other our 
Colleagues his Majt** sayd Comissioners in the Mansion house 
of me the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury scituate & being at 
Lambeth in y* County of Surrey on Thursday y* 9 of Oct* next 
between the hours of 1 and 3 in the afternoone of the said day 
then & there to answear your Contempt and such other matters as 
shalbe objected against you and to receave such further direccéon 
therein as to Justice shall apertaine, and that after your appearance 
soe made you attend as you shalbe assigned and not depart without 
our speciall license, hereof faile not as you will answear the 
contrary at your perill. Geevin at Lambeth this fourth of Sep- 


tember Anno Domni'—1634.” 
THO: WORALL. 
W. CANnTL 


FRA. ELIENS?. 
Bastwick, the offending pamphleteer was an interesting 
person. His name appears on the list of admissions to 


* William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, 1633—44. 
* Francis White, Bishop of Ely,-1631—38. 
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Emmanuel on May 19, 1614. His residence however was 
short, and he took no degree in Cambridge, but, after some 
years on the Continent alternately fighting and studying 
medicine, became M.D. of Padua, and went into practice in 
the town of Colchester. The pamphlets mentioned in the 
Archbishop’s letter were published 1633, and Bastwick very 
soon found himself summoned before the High Court of Com- 
mission, convicted of Scandalous Libel, fined £1000 and 
thrown into prison. His introduction to the High Court and 
Commission did not, however, silence him, and he continued 
to publish violent attacks on it. In 1637 he was summoned 
before the Star Chamber, and was sentenced to pay :45000, 
to have his ears cut off’, and to be imprisoned for life. He 
was released in 1640, when the balance of power shifted, but 
continued to issue stormy tracts on the affairs of the times 
until his death in 1654. 

Of Bastwick’s messenger Seymor we know little. No 
doubt he is the Samuell Seamer from Essex who appears in 
the Admission Register of the College under date Feb. 8, 
1632. He was thus barely out of his third year when he 
incurred the displeasure of the Archbishop. 

That these were troublous times not only without College 
but within, we may gather from Anthony Tuckney’s* humble 
petition (1635) to Sandcroft that he “would study the College 
peace, willingly maintain the Fellows’ lawful privileges as your 
own, especially if in small matters, tho’ they be against your 
judgment, in wisdome to chuse the fittest time and fayrest 
means to reform them, and rather than to make a breach 


1 For a full account of Bastwick’s trial and sentence, see Fuller’s 
Church History of Britain, Book x1. The Dict. of Nat. Biog. gives a 


useful list of references. 
2 Anthony Tuckney entered at Emmanuel, June 1613, was Master of 


Emmanuel 1645 to 1653, and of St John’s, 1633—166r. 
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fairly to pass them by, till you may effect what you desire more 
conveniently.” 

One letter we must quote from Bennet’s Register of the 
College, if only as a relief to the thunderings of strenuous 
Archbishops and the humble petitions of candid friends. It’ 
was writ by the Earl of Westmorland’, 


“To the Rev. Dr SANDCROFT, Master of Emmanuel, 
APTHORPE, 1633- 
To MASTER, 

For so I must still call you as being a Member of your 
College still, though discontinuance perhaps hath wiped my 
name out of your buttery tables, or razd it quite out of your 
Manciples books: yet being to wait upon his Majestie who I 
hear intends very shortly to grace our University with his presence, 
I crave the favour of a second admittance into your Colledge for 
that time: for I would be loth to lodge in any other than where 
I suckt my first Milk, and where by descent my love and best 
endeavours must ever be entangled on all occasions to do you 
the best offices I can, with the title of 


Your truly affectionate friend, 
WESTMORLAND.” 


J. B. P. 





The Wodern Tprfaeus. 


HERE is a story told of a well-known cricketer, with 
which we are, no doubt, most of us familiar. In his 
schoolboy days he was once congratulated on his brilliant 
score in the Eton and Harrow match, and he replied that it 
} Mildmay Fane, 2nd Earl of Westmoreland and grandson of the 
Founder, entered at Emmanuel in 1618. He was a friend of Charles I. 


and fought for him, but finally paid the fine of £1000 and “came into the 
Parliament.” He died in 1665. See note on page 166. 
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was not his success in itself that pleased him most, but the 
thought that ‘it would give the governor such a lift in the 
House.’ 

In these times of depression and youthful pessimism there 
is no one who can give us such a lift as the schoolboy. His 
worst foes will not deny his ability to take a rise out of them. 

We have heard much lately of the heroic cheeriness of our 
greybeards, and how we shall yet be saved from the melancholy 
that is settling on the world by the elderly optimists who are 
preparing to ‘frisk beneath the burden of threescore.’ This is 
good news as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
What we really need is a transformation such as that described 
in ‘Vice Versa.’ Unfortunately, mind has not a sufficient 
control of matter to enable us to suggest practical means, 
whereby our legislators, for instance, might really settle their 
differences ‘behind the Chapel,’ leaving our boys to decide, 
in their own fashion, which is to be ‘Cock House’ at West- 
minster. Alas! we shall never in the flesh behold Aldermen 
competing for a championship of ‘the Pots’ or Labour Leaders 
more profitably occupied as ‘senior fags.’ But though the 
flesh be weak, let the spirit at least be willing. Let us go 
to the Schoolboy, and learn of him, for he is, after all, as 
Wordsworth tells us, the best philosopher. 

As an educator the Schoolboy is too often underrated 
among us. His functions in this respect are by many held 
to consist chiefly in the training of schoolmasters, with the 
remoter object of promoting the worthiest of them in due time 
to the Episcopal Bench. At a period when cram and compe- 
tition are so prevalent, the faculty to impart such sound 
education as this is in itself no small thing. But a little 
reflection will show us that the Schoolboy’s educational in- 
fluence has an infinitely wider range. 

Perhaps one of the chief reasons why we underrate the 
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Schoolboy as an educator, is to be found in the belief that he 
himself shows little enthusiasm for letters. We should, how- 
ever, bear in mind that he takes kindly enough to the more 
practical subjects which the modern reforming spirit has in- 
troduced into the scholastic curriculum. He seldom or never 
grudges the long hours he spends in mastering the topography 
of Pondoland and Fez, in manipulating botanical specimens, 
or in eliciting chemical odours. He is never weary of observing 
and imitating the national characteristics and the peculiar idioms 
of his instructors in French and German. The hours so spent 
are, in fact, some of the happiest in his school life. 

With regard to Mathematics and Classics, it must be ad- 
mitted, the case is somewhat different. 

On entering upon the study of Mathematics the Schoolboy 
is confronted with a grievous stumbling-block. He is told at 
the outset that the objects with which this science deals are 
wholly imaginary and have no real existence. Can it be 
wondered at, that his conscience should rebel at this gross 
perversion of the imaginative faculty, whose true function, he 
is convinced, lies in the province of legitimate fiction? Why 
should we be surprised if he has to be directed to the con- 
templation of the line that is length without breadth by means 
of other lines that have two dimensions in space and occupy 
time also? Surely it is only natural that to comprehend the 
point that has no parts he should need the agency of the 
pointer which feelingly persuades him that he has many. 

But why should the Schoolboy so persistently misconstrue 
the Classics? Why, because the Classics persistently misre- 
present the Schoolboy. No fair-minded adult can deny this 
fora moment. Every one of the great historians had ample 
opportunities for showing the Schoolboy in his true colours, and 
every one of them threw his opportunities away. At one time 
we have a whole school brought face to face with an earth- 
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quake; at another we have an incursion of Thracian Irregulars 
during school hours. Livy actually describes a schoolmaster, 
on the pretext of a morning walk, conducting his boys into the 
midst of an enemy’s camp. The result in each case is the 
complete collapse of the Schoolboy. Now can it for a moment 
be pretended that this sort of thing is true to nature as we 
know it? And let it be remembered that the Schoolboy is the 
least changeable being in all creation. Why, there is not one 
of our writers of books of adventure, trammelled as they are by 
the somewhat hard and fast conventions of fiction, who could 
not do better than that. Horace is never ‘barred’ by the 
Schoolboy, for Horace is the one classic who gives him some- 
thing like his due. Everyone remembers how he holds up the 
schoolboy rhyme of ‘rex eris si recte facies’ as superior in true 
wisdom to the worldly ‘rem facias, rem.’ 

We ourselves, have at present, in word at least, accepted 
the schoolboy doctrine that ‘scoring’ (that is personal prowess) 
is synonymous with success ; we profess to take everyone on his 
own merits,—without however discarding the good old maxim 
that money makes the man. We need, therefore, feel no 
misgivings in taking the Schoolboy as a teacher of true wisdom. 
Let us then note one or two points on which his teaching will 
be of special service to us. 

We shall all remember that he is not content with a bald 
twofold division of mankind. He recognizes as Elect all who 
by personal merits have won their colours. On the other side 
he distinguishes carefully between the Beast and the Spess 
(or Specimen), and relegates into a class by themselves, often 
termed the Squits, all youthful nonentities who have not had 
time to show their mettle. The Beast, it will be recollected, 
is so called because of some moral or social defect, because he 
wears flannel shirts, or because he looks like a beast, a badger, 
a rat, or a rabbit. He excites hatred, is ignored in public, 
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and licked, lammed or barge-poled in private. The Spess 
excites amusement. Both in public and private his acquaint- 
ances are never wearied of showing off his peculiarities. He 
is never barge-poled, unless among his eccentricities he is 
reputed to possess a Stoic insensibility to pain. If so, this also 
must be displayed for the general edification. 

Now we cannot imitate the Schoolboy in his treatment of 
the Beast though it is no doubt the truest kindness, for the 
Law would interfere, nor can we consign to obscurity our 
youthful nonentities, for when they are thus ignored the 
Zeitgeist too often drives them to suicide or dynamite. But 
the Spess we can and ought to revive among us. The genuine 
descendant of the Motley Fool of the Middle Ages, he should 
enjoy a status on a level with that of the learned professions. 
Indeed if we were wise we should reserve for him a special 
department in the Higher Civil Service. By so doing we 
should not only open a new and honourable career to our 
educated classes, but abolish almost entirely the self-constituted 
‘funny man,’ who now exercises such a depressing influence on 
the world. If this project were once carried out it is not 
too much to assume that we should find even Modern Pessi- 
mism a subject “teeming with quiet fun.” 

Again, all true friends of reform should model their methods 
strictly on those of the Schoolboy. We are all familiar with 
the mode of procedure, so fashionable at present, of what may 
be called fancy-dress Philanthropy. If we want to preach a 
new religion we can only do so in the garb of a novelist ; if 
we advocate a higher morality we must assume the character 
of the vendor of patent medicines ; we must be Crusaders if we 
wish to check intemperance. Quite lately the Modern Woman, 
masquerading as a Maenad on Mount Cithaeron, has given us 
a brilliant display of skirt-dancing in the high places of Ethics. 
This method is of course excellent to show off personal gifts, 
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but in respect of its professed object it merely misleads the 
ignorant, shocks the decorous, amuses the cynic, and very soon 
wearies the general public. The nine days’ wonder is forgotten 
in saecula saeculorum. 

How much superior is the Schoolboy’s practice. Animated 
by a sincere desire to live a healthy life, secundum naturam, he 
goes quietly to work, and by elaborating a rigorous system of 
physical training, he provides us with what is perhaps the 
strongest check of a secular kind which we possess against 
slack living and vicious courses. His elders too often give 
him but a very imperfect moral training, but his own practical, 
often unconscious, philosophy has even in these latter days 
shown him and us, by a signal example, that the gods still 
place sweat before manly virtue. Surely it is to the Primitive 
Boy, not to the Modern Woman, that we must look for every 
step we would take in the direction of the Millennium. 

In ways innumerable the Schoolboy influences or should 
influence Modern Thought. Does the tendency of Modern 
Thought react on him? Not much. He is so occupied with 
the Eternal Verities that what is merely Up to Date affects 
him but little. Yet indications are not wanting that even in 
him the Weltschmerz sometimes makes itself felt. Whereas 
in quite recent times he would talk with all the childlike 
complacency of a sportsman or a savage of the harrying of 
some victim, we now find, blended with his natural glee, 
just a dash of compunction. ‘Poor old Ginger,’ he will say, 
‘he wasn’t a bad old sort. But the fellows rotted him so, 
he couldn’t stand it. He died of brain-fever or something.’ 


R. K. CrRaAwForpb. 
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Che Soul and the Body. 


(Continucd.) 


From a MS. In THE EMMANUEL LIBRARY. 
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The band of the Apostles, of the Hierarchs holy, 
And the army of the Martyrs and of the Saints all: 
The Mother of God too, the Christ who did bear. 
The joy unspeakable and the beauty thereof 
These no heart has the power —of angels or men— 
To speak and to tell of to that host which belong. 
And when thou hast looked on alll these sights, oh my soul, 
Thou art glad as the dwelling of the just thou beholdest, 
And thy tent thou desirest there to set up for ever. 
Thou beseechest, and prayest, my soul, of the angels— 
Those whom has appointed the terrible Master— 
To make manifest to thee the place of the just; 
And dost say in thy yearning with manifold mourning: 
“‘Oh grant me, ye Angels, there still to abide 
“That to you evermore I may greatly be thankful.” 
But harken not the angels to do thy entreaty: 
For if thou art not untainted of every transgression 
They arrest thee, unhappy one, they hie them to Hades, 
And there, soul, they shew thee the punishments fearsome, 
The darkness, the outer, the utterly rayless, 
And the gnashing of teeth and the pit too of Tartarus, 
And all other. chastisements the fearsome. Ah! woe to me 
To reckon I cannot nor to measure have power 
Into what tortures sinners are divided. 

E.C. M. Io 
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And tears shed they, useless, bitter! And cry full of pains 

“Woe! woe! woe! to us, yea, again alas! for what awaits 
here 

“Sinners and abjects! and for the day and the hour 

““Wherein we were born sown to our undoing!” 

Then beginnest to mourn, oh soul, beginnest repentance, 

Oh wretched and tormented, Woe! woe! crying. 

And when thou hast gazed at all these, oh my soul, 

The delightsome, the lovely, and the chastisements awful, 

Then do they place thee in the place fore-ordainéd 

Where they were bidden by the Maker of all, 

And thou waitest the audit, the fearful, the Master’s, 

Till the day of uprising the common and world-wide, 

When the dread trump shall sound the blast long and 
loud, 

And the dead as by earthquake shall rise one and all, 

And the earth and the sea shall give up their own,— 

The dead which they hold, neither limb nor part lacking, 

Those whom beasts did devour and birds in like manner, 

Whom fish swallowed whole the denizens of ocean,— 

All shall arise the small and the great, 

Sinners and just, freemen and slaves, 

Both kings and rulers and poor in like manner, 

With rich one and all, hermits and worldlings. 

Soul! who shall tell thee the fear and the trembling 

The great and incredible of that day? 

When the sun shines no more nor the moon gives her light, 

When the stars fall like leaves of the trees, 

And the heaven and the earth their nature shall change 

To fairer and better and eke more divine? 

Thus spake a prophet, Hesaias the great, 

‘A new heaven shall there be in the world that’s to come,” 

The change displaying and the form thereof. 


Io—2 
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‘‘ Likewise shall the earth be unrolled anew”: 

The change thereof and beauty he foresheweth. 

And all things in the midst shall be utterly destroyed : 
Straightway Christ in glory from heaven shall appear 
With all the hosts of heavenly legions, 

Of angels and archangels, of Authorities and Princedoms, 
And of Beasts many-eyed, and of Lordships, 

And of Cherubim and Seraphim and of Powers all. 
Forth come they before the terrible Master : 

This is the Christ the Son of Man, 

And they tremble and shudder at his authority. 

Into the vault go they up the vault of their wailing now, 
And a throne shall they place there, the fearful, the mighty; 
He shall sit, as is written, mortal nature to judge. 

Then poor men and rich men, kings and princes, 

Are gathered thereto in the judgment hall 

By dread angels sent forth, one and all, 

To give account each of what he wrought in his life, 
Fair deeds and foul deeds both alike, oh my soul. 

Then books are laid open recording the deeds, 

And a severance is made, oh soul, of both sorts. 

The just on his right hand the great judge will set, 

And sinners like me the condemned 

On his left hand; and again ah me! my soul! ah me! 
Ashamed and naked and with bowed necks 

Uselessly, vainly, mourning and wailing. 

Then to those on his right hand the dread One doth say: 
“Come! inherit ye the kingdom of old 

“Prepared by me for you then the just: 

“For me hungry, thirsty, naked and sick, 

“In prison and a stranger me saw ye afflicted, 
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‘And, each as he could, ye ministered to me.” 

But to the abject he saith that are on his left hand: 

“Go, ye cursed ones, from me unto Hades, 

“‘To the outer darkness, to the fire of Gehenna, 

“Which for Satan has been made ready and for his 
angels, 

“For the works of him ye loved the more, 

“And his wishes ye reckoned all to be desired, 

“And them ye did fulfil both by day and by night ; 

“ And my commandments ye ever did despise, 

“Them did ye spit upon turning therefrom in hatred 

“And from my covenants all those of my baptism,— 

“ As traitors ye shewed yourselves and deserters thereof. 

“Depart to your own your friend and your master 

“And with him be punished for ever and ever.” 

Then, my soul, cast down! my soul all wretched! 

Woe to thee the afflicted one, the condemned one! 

Ofttimes wilt thou turn thine eyes this way and that way: 

None is here that may help thee nor one that redeems 
thee, 

But thy works and evils so many so grievous 

Which thou didst do wickedly in the life that now is, 

They alone will condemn thee to be cast into the fire, 

And there be punished for ever and ever. 

Oh soul, who shall tell the pangs and the woes 

And the infinite anguish, the wailing, the sorrow, 

Which wait to enfold thee in that hour to come, 

When thee they shall sever apart from thy kinsfolk, 

From parents and brethren and from wife and from child, 

From close friends and acquaintance and all that are known 
to thee? 

Bishops are severed from Bishops their fellows, 

Presbyters likewise from Presbyters their brothers, 
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And all else from their fellows each in his station according. 

Thereafter those obtaining the lot of the right hand 

Depart with much joy and gladness 

To the sweet paradise the joy long prepared 

And will know, my soul, all the righteous, 

Adam and Abel, Enos, Enoch, and all 

Whoever were well-pleasing ere the Law to the Master, 

Abraham and Moses and all the prophets: 

Moreover after the incarnation and coming of Christ 

His Apostles and all the Martyrs 

And the Saints in order and Hierarchs likewise 

And the Mother eke of God, the forerunner John. 

For all will they know, each man and each face, 

And with them will company for ever, oh my soul! 

But to the left hand portion those that are allotted 

And into Hades, alas oh soul! have been dungeoned with 
terror, 

Even from knowing each other in misery are prevented 

For there darkness is rayless, gloom is unbroken. 

And how then shall they see each other in the darkness? 

There is weeping and wailing: nought more do I tell thee. 

Woe to those that are there to be cast, oh my soul! 

For be cast there thou mayest, but not again sent forth. 

Oh soul, wretched, abject! rise! why sleepest thou? 

Arise and watch thou while time is yet with thee, 

Rise up and be watchful, my soul, before death. 

Thy sloth drive from thee, put away thy heedlessness, 

Confess what thou hast sinned from the hour of thy birth, 

And groan thou and weep and smite thou thy breast, 

And scatter what thou canst to poor men with zeal, 

And pay, oh soul, thy tribute: go not on in thy sinning. 
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Death cometh on thee like a thief in the night, 

And the day thou knowest not the hour canst not tell. 
Lest it come haply on thee unready, oh poor one, 

Yield to him who smote thee, him who was wroth with thee, 
And forgive all his trespass and pardon thy neighbour. 
Fall thou before God’s Mother with hot prayers beseeching 
(For she hath much boldness in the presence of the Master), 
And the Saints every one cease not to importune, 

That Christ to thee merciful they may make at thy hour. 
Then let Death come: oh soul, be not fearful ! 

Death but a resting is to the just. 

As Christ once spake even to the Jews 

“Verily verily say I to you he that in me believeth 
“And my words doeth shall by no means death know.” 
Through death unto life he shall go surely,— 

That life everlasting that hath not an ending, 

Which is Christ,— for himself said it. 

Lo, soul of mine, I have told thee the things that shall be, 
Both the good and the direful, have minded thee of all, 
Of the life that now is line on line, of that which will come. 
Of my story take thought: then excuse thou hast none. 
Arid ye all, brethren, present here in the Lord, 

All of you that are reading my verses untutored, 

Oh weep ye, oh weep ye, oh weep ye with me! 

’Tis the sign that is given of love at the fullest 

To rejoice with the rejoicer, to mourn with the mourner ; 
And groanings and tears from all I importune 

For me that lie low to pray and to speak: 

“Pardon, pardon, pardon, oh my God, 
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“The soul of the sinful one who hath woven these verses,”— 
That never may scorch me the fire of Gehenna. 
My Maker I anger by my transgressions 
And my deeds of misrule the base and the vile 
As a monk of the monks I am clothed with a semblance, 
But as a worldling I love all the things of the world, 
Glory wealth luxury pleasures delights. 
Unrepentant still am I: death do I fear not: 
From my hardness of heart from my taking no heed 
I dread not the mystery that followeth on death, 
On a sudden lest it come to find me unready, 
And to usher me downwards into Hell’s belly. 
But nathless, most holy God,— for thou art long-suffering, 
And willest not of us the death, oh merciful one! 
And turning and life and repentance rather 
Of all dost accept, as a God, every day,— 
To me grant the groaning of the publican we wot of 
And the tears of the harlot and of Peter the Apostle, 
That throughly I may wash out the filth of my soul. 
For thyself didst thou say ‘They need not physicians 
“That are whole”—oh Christ! ‘but they that be sick.” 
Me therefore as sick and sinning full often 
Thy mercy so plenteous pour over, oh Christ. 
For thou art bounteous in pity, unspeakable in mercy. 
Full pardon to me then give, oh my Christ, 
That I too may bless thy lovingkindness to man, 
And may praise thee, and hymn thee as my God and my 
maker, 
May laud thy name the wonderful and great, 
The terrible, the glorious, to be hymned among all, 
Now and always and ever to ages of ages, 
Amen,-Amen, my Christ! so be it, so be it! 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH. 
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A Glimpse af Harvard. 


HESE few notes on Harvard have been written because 
they may prove interesting to Cambridge and especially 
to Emmanuel men, but as forewords an apology for their 
scantiness is due. The impressions here recorded were made 
in the course of a very brief visit, during which the thermometer 
never got under 92° in the shade: they were gathered from 
acquaintance with only one set of men, so any lack of local 
colour and indeed of accuracy must be excused. But first 
a few approximate facts and figures. The historic John— 
the connecting link between the College that bears his 
name and Emmanuel—founded his seat of learning some 
two hundred and fifty years ago, about two miles from Boston 
across the river mouth, and called the place Cambridge. The 
College is now enormously wealthy, has about 200 men on 
its student rolls, and has really only one serious rival. 
Before I visited Harvard a Yale man—a fellow ¢raveller—had 
spent much time in trying to show how perverse I was in 
passing Yale without breaking my journey. All his arguments 
are now forgotten, but the general idea which he unintentionally 
gave me was that Harvard is New England’s Trinity and Yale 
its John’s. The United States from East to West bristles with 
universities of all kinds—in Boston alone there are three—but 
a degree from them gives a man little more than local standing. 
Each State has at least one State university, and so too has 
nearly every city that can boast of a millionaire, for most 
wealthy Americans are very generous to education. 
There are no courts or quads at Harvard: porters ahd gyps 
are scarce, and bulldogs, broken bottles on the wall, iron gates 
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and proctors are quite extinct. Chapel keeping is purely 
voluntary, and academic dress I never saw. Such allowance 
was made for the hot weather, that some of the costumes in 
which men were doing exams. brought recollections of the 
weird sights that can be seen flitting across the Front court, 
about 7.25 on Summer mornings. All the buildings are situated 
in a kind of park that was free to all and only separated from 
the roads by low chain railings. Dotted about the park, with 
no pretensions to symmetrical arrangement, amid much fine 
timber and /ong grass were schools, libraries, chapels, and 
blocks of rooms. The only difference between keeping—they 
use the very word—in College and out, is that in the one case 
a moderate rent is paid to the authorities, and in the other an 
exorbitant rent to a speculator. The rooms and service are 
precisely the same, but no lodgings are on the ground-floor, 
which is monopolised, as in Cambridge, by shops and billiard 
rooms. A friend, for a scrap of a keeping room with a poor 
outlook, a bedroom, tiny gyp room, and a half share in a bath- 
room, but with no attendance, was paying £90 a year: men 
engage rooms by the year and retain possession the whole time. 
A bathroom, or at least a share in one, was the rule in and out 
of College, chiefly to save labour: in that hot weather men 
were enjoying the luxury of a cold shower many times a day. 
The great wealth of Harvard enables the College still to build 
fine large rooms, in very marked contrast to Cambridge, where 
all that is needed to determine the age of a room is a two-foot 
rule. Sometimes one living room had been provided with two 
bedrooms, to be shared by pairs of reading men. Bedroom 
and living room were often connected by a large doorway fitted 
with folding doors, that were constructed so as to be easily 
removed: by doing this and opening the windows of both 
rooms a through draught could be obtained when required. 
There was a good deal of luxury shown in furniture and 
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decoration : perhaps too it was in better taste than is often the 
case in Oxford and Cambridge, for there were no inappropriate 
wall papers and the pictures represented art rather than nature. 
Like all Americans, Harvard men love souvenirs and little 
evidences of the extent of their travels. Foreign photographs, 
English-made pipes, German beerjugs, blackthorns, and some- 
thing antique from Italy were to be seen littered about every 
room. The extent and limits of the vacation wanderings of the 
men I met were very curious and quite typical. None had 
seen as much of the States as myself, only one had been in 
Canada, but several knew England better and all had travelled 
more on what we call the Continent and they call Europe. 
Blazers were worn in endless variety: some of the wonderful 
combinations of colours even Oxford could not surpass. In 
many little points, such as the way they wear their straw hats 
and smoke their briars, in the gait, deportment, and general 
style, there is no visible difference between Harvard men and 
their contemporaries at the English Universities. As most of 
the men come from round about Boston, where all the educated 
classes pride themselves on the English accent with which they 
speak American, I seemed to be listening to countrymen, but 
they said quite different things. The great indignation with 
which Americans in public resent criticism and comparison, is 
only equalled by their alacrity to give themselves away in 
private. They will tell queer tales with queer morals to them, 
they will acknowledge their little weaknesses and will apologise 
for the people of the East or West, as the case may be, to the 
most complete stranger, with a readiness which we reserve for 
our most intimate or convivial friends. For instance, last May 
a most regrettable incident occurred in an intercollege baseball 
match—the visiting team was hooted. No fewer than three 
times was this alluded to, each fresh acquaintance being anxious 
to give me his version, mingled with excuses and apologies. 
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Again, initiation into the leading social club means follies and ex- 
cesses that quite outdo even the rites and ceremonies with which 
a rival nearer home is supposed to induct its new members, and 
yet they were mentioned. In another direction my friends 
were equally outspoken: they told me about their financial 
affairs, after first insisting on a characteristic guess. I gathered 
that bills in Cambridge, Mass., are about 30 per cent. more 
than with us: clothes and rent are about double, but food and 
fees are only one-half. By the way, all American tailors except 
a few of the most expensive in places like New York are much 
inferior to English ones, and dressy men insist on having 
English made material in spite of Mr Mackinley. 

Dining in Hall, such a feature in our University life, is 
curiously different in Harvard. With us the evening meal is 
the one time in the day when the whole College, from tutors 
downwards, gather together; the dons come in by one door, 
the men by another, the Latin grace—so meaningless to all but 
a few classical scholars—is read, and the meal commences. 
But, in America, the high table, with all its accessories, in- 
cluding the Latin grace, has been quite eliminated. Memorial, 
as the Hall is called, is an historic building, which means 
much across the Atlantic. It was built to commemorate the 
members of the College who fell in the war, quite irrespective 
of the side for which they fought: the stained glass windows 
on one side record the names of Northerners and Southerners 
alternately. The vast Hall, with kitchen arrangements at- 
tached, was presented not to the College, as would have been 
the case in England, but to the students, a number of whom 
act just like the house committee of any large club, see to 
the bills, look after the management, and audit the accounts. 
All the men have a right to a seat at all meals, but it is usual 
for a group of men to apply for a particular table at the begin- 
ning of the year and have it reserved for them: the tariff is 
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exceedingly low, which is not surprising considering the cheap- 
ness of food in America and that no profit is aimed at. The 
hall has very fine proportions, but varnished pine is a poor 
substitute for old oak and the stained glass is of varying merit. 
The habit of men taking all their meals in Hall prevents the 
exercise of that hospitality, experience in which always marks 
out the old Varsity man, and is rather inclined to lead to wine 
parties as a substitute. If my memory serves me right, nothing 
stronger than lemonade or iced fea is allowed in Memorial. 

Athletics take up about as much time as with us, perhaps 
more so, but it is quite possible to combine reading with them. 
The College boat had unfortunately just left for its final fort- 
night’s practice on the Thames before encountering Yale. 
Baseball as played by the Colleges seems to be a wonderfully 
fine game: elsewhere the play is marked by wearisome pre- 
cision, considerable risk and the worst form of professionalism. 
They have abolished the scrimmage at football and substituted 
such complicated and scientific tactics that no stranger except 
a budding field-marshal could comprehend them: the game 
has become a kind of human chess and can, I understand, be 
fully reported by diagrams. Quite close to the other buildings 
was a large gymnasium with dressing rooms and a rowing 
machine, for practising swinging, complete with sliding seats 
and real water. 

Just as old-fashioned Boston appeals to the Englishman 
more than any other American city, on account of that peculiar 
something that suggests the old colonial traditions and contrasts 
it with the mushroom cities of the West, so Harvard stands out 
from the other Colleges and especially interests us. Founded 
on our own lines to suit men of our own race, it has grown up 
with those differences in detail for which time and altered 
circumstances account. It lacks the courted charm of Oxford 
and Cambridge, it does not unite so perfectly all that is best in 
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the nation’s present with its past, but on the simplicity of its 
régime, the tact with which the accompaniments of authority are 
kept in the background, and the broader lines on which it does 
its work, we might with advantage reflect. 

HASTWELL GRAYSON. 





BDirgilius Wagus. 


Di, quibus imperium est animarum, umbraeque silentes, 
Et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte silentia late : 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui: sit numine uestro 
Pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas. 
AEN. VI. 


12 is unfortunate that the exigencies of the Classical Tripos 

make the study of the evolution of the classics after the 
classical period somewhat unusual, for assuredly those who 
have made time to look into it find it anything but uninterest- 
ing. The mythical history of the bard of Mantua, which grew 
up side by side with the real, is an excellent example of this, 
as can be seen from following a brief account of the legends 
which have accumulated round his name. In the lives of him 
that have come down to us we are told that prodigies happened 
at his birth : his mother dreamt that she bore a laurel branch 
which took root and filled the land. A poplar planted on his 
natal day suddenly grew into a stately tree. But what is yet 
more extraordinary than all these things the infant poet never 
cried, and was noted for preternatural sweetness of temper. 
In his youth he rendered Augustus many services in the 
medical line, among others he “cured the imperial horses of a 
sore disease” for which the emperor graciously ordered him a 
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daily allowance of bread; on farther displays of his chirurgical 
skill we are told that this allowance was doubled and even 
trebled. It was, no doubt, this skill in physic coupled with his 
own purity of life and especially the peculiar charm of his 
poetry which has endowed Virgil with this world-wide re- 
putation. 

His supremacy in Latin poetry was immediate and almost 
unquestioned, and from the days in which he wrote down to 
the present time his reputation has been unparalleled in its 
continuity. His works were used as school books soon after 
his death, and have continued so ever since in western Europe. 
This undisputed supremacy of his and the peculiar fascination 
which illuminates his poetry made easy the notion of a wisdom 
and mystic meaning wrapped up in his verses, and as early 
as the 3rd and 4th centuries we find Christian authors like 
Lactantius and Augustine separating him from all other pagan 
writers: his purity and piety in an age not noted for its 
morality early prompted the idea that his works and especially 
the 4th Eclogue were unconscious channels of divine inspira- 
tion, and indeed the last-mentioned portion of his writings was 
held to be a valid addition to the Messianic prophecy of the 
Old Testaments. Not only so, but Virgil and the Sibyl were 
actually introduced into the Liturgy of the Church, in exalted 
companionship with the Hebrew prophets, as witnesses of 
the coming Christ. Had not St Paul visited his tomb at 
Naples? Did not Statius owe his conversion to the 4th 
Eclogue? To such an extent could the depth of his poetry 
stir the souls of the early Christians. 

In the dark ages his fabled powers as a magician almost 
eclipsed his real fame as a poet, and already under the Roman 
Empire it was customary enough to discover one’s fortune by 
selecting lines at random from his Aeneid. Ultimately in the 
Divina Commedia of Dante the 13th century Virgil became 
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a representative of enlightened reason and stood out as a gifted 
genius midway between Christianity and Paganism. This 
deep, half-religious veneration for Virgil, together with the 
conception of his scholastic wisdom, especially in medicine, 
helps us to understand Dante’s idea of the ‘‘Vates sacer.” 
His name and attributes have been curiously mixed with 
diverse legends in the time of Dante, as we may see from the 
‘medizeval version of the poem of the ‘Seven Wise Men.” The 
history of this latter work will prove instructive as showing 
how strangely Virgil’s name became attached to legends with 
which he has not the slightest proper connexion. The tale of 
the “Seven sages or masters” as we have it was edited from a 
MS. in the University Library: it is one of the most remarkable 
of Medizval collections of stories, and belongs to the same 
class as the celebrated 1oo1 Nights of the Arabians, in which 
one single story is employed as a means of stringing together a 
multitude of subsidiary tales. 

Its form would at once lead us to look for its origin in the 
East, and it is interesting to us because we have materials which 
enable us to trace distinctly its history throughout its navigation 
from distant India to western Europe, during which it varied 
its characters to suit each several country. ‘The title of the 
Indian romance was “ Sendabad,” which appears to have been 
composed at a very remote period either by an Indian philo- 
sopher or, according to some, during the Persian dynasty of 
the Arsacide, circa 256 B.C. 

Then came a Hebrew version called the ‘“ Parables of 
Sendabar,” from which a monk named John belonging to the 
Abbey of Haute-Salve near Nancy made a corresponding 
Latin version called ‘Historia septem sapientium Romae.” 
After him one Herbert in the 13th century made a free French 
translation, which was a loose paraphrase of the Latin, and 
added several stories. It is the French form which is of most 
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interest here. It should be said that the gist of the story, 
running with varying aspects through all the versions, is that a 
king’s son is accused by a king’s wife of violence, and seven 
viziers, sages or masters make it their task to defend him. In 
the Latin form of the romance, when the fourth sage (named 
Malaguedrac) has made a defence, in the shape of a parable, to 
prove that the queen ought to be punished, she replies with 
one of the magicians, Virgil, who, among many wonderful 
performances, had by his art produced a fire which burnt always, 
near which were two fountains, one warm, where the poor 
bathed, the other cold, of which they drank. Between the fire 
and the fountains was a statue with an inscription on its fore- 
head, to the effect that it would take vengeance on the person 
who struck it; one day a certain silly scholar, who could not 
imagine that a statue could take vengeance on any one gave 
it a “great blow,” upon which straightway the fire was put out 
and the fountains ceased to flow. This story seems hardly 
to be relevant to the queen’s purpose, but from a general 
survey of the poem the writer seems to have recked little of 
such things. The wicked queen next goes on to tell how 
Virgil had also built a tower, on the top of which he had 
placed as many images as there were provinces in the Roman 
empire : each of these images was made by magic, and held in 
its hand a bell, which it rang with a great clatter when the 
province it represented was preparing to revolt, so that the 
Romans immediately took arms to punish it for its disobedience. 
Certain kings who wished to throw off the Roman yoke 
plotted wisely to begin by destroying the tower. Accordingly 
they sent four knights to Rome who succeeded in persuading 
the Emperor Octavian that all the treasures of Virgil were 
hidden under this tower. 

The emperor with shameful simplicity fell into the snare 
and gave the knights authority to dig under the tower: during 
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the night they so managed that the tower with its statues fell 
to the ground and was destroyed. On the morrow the Roman 
populace, furious at the disaster, seized upon the person of 
their emperor, and to punish him for his cupidity poured 
melted gold into his mouth and buried him alive. According 
to the interpretation of the wicked queen the tower and its 
images represented the king and his five senses which the son 
and seven sages were plotting to destroy. This account is from 
the Latin, but in our text mirrors are substituted for the images 
(possibly connected with the well-known divination by mirrors), 
and Merlin is the magician’s name instead of Virgil: how far 
the Merlin of the Romance of Arthur represents the features of 
‘ Virgilius Magus’ is not quite clear. 

The tower of Virgil, which was called Salvatio Rome, holds 
a conspicuous place in the history of the magician. It is 
mentioned as early as the 8th century, but is not connected 
with Virgil’s name. The conclusion of the queen’s story 
savours very strongly of the tale of Crassus, who when slain 
by the Parthians had molten gold poured into his mouth after 
decapitation, to satiate his avarice and the hatred of the victors 
at once. 

The story of this tower has a place in nearly all collections 
of Virgilian myths; in the English version of the “Seven 
Wise Men” it appears under the name of “ Merlin’s Tower,” 
and occupies about 260 lines of the entire work. I subjoin 
a few lines from the beginning and the end, from a 14th 
cent. MS. 

The Empress hire tale begane 

And sayde ‘Sire, hit was a mane 
‘Merlyn he hatte, and was clerke 
‘And begane « wonder worke ; 

‘He made in Rome thourow clergyse 
‘A pilar that stode ful heyghe, 

‘And theroppon a myrrour;’ etc. 
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She concludes, as we have seen, with a graceful moral and an 
allusion to Crassus : 

Thus for golde and tresour 

The Emperor was slawe 

Withouten any proses of lawe, 

Thus art ‘how falle in covetyn also 

Thorow thy clerks tales false, 

Thow shalt be schent by sweet Jesus 

As was the Emperor Crassus. 


The widespread fame of Virgil in the middle ages is 
strikingly confirmed by examination of the majority of such 
books of history and fiction (these terms being almost synony- 
mous at the time) as were written or published in the 13th and 
r4th centuries. 

Among many other medieval authorities one Gervasius of 
Tilbury (also 13th cent.) records several interesting legends of 
Virgilius. His work certainly possesses the charm of diversity, 
consisting as it does of the relation of all varieties of wonders 
connected with all the great men of earth from Abraham down; 
one disquisition deals with the “ Bones of Joseph and the Egg,” 
another is ‘de lamiis et nocturnis larvis.” With the majority 
of these marvels Virgil’s name is connected, though as we can 
imagine this frequently involves curious anachronisms. Ger- 
vasius says that he himself visited Naples, which was the home 
of so many Virgilian myths, and was a witness of many of 
those wonders which were then to be seen, and was informed 
by his host archdeacon Pinatellus concerning the remainder ! 
In this extravagant compilation we are told that Virgil set up a 
brazen fly on one of the gates of Naples, which remained there 
for eight years, during which time it did not let any other fly enter 
the city, also that Naples being troubled with an infinite number 
of infectious leeches, Virgil cast them all out by a metal charm. 
The commentator Liebrecht quotes a variety of similar in- 
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stances of metal charms, among others that by this means St 
Columba expelled “alle Ratten, Mause und Erdwurmer” from 
a certain district in Ireland,—that St Patricius employed like 
means. It is probable that the idea of many such miracles of 
saints and others were borrowed from old Virgilian legends. 

Gervasius also tells the tale of a market which Virgil con- 
structed in Rome and in which the meat never went bad; 
“nulla caro quanto tempore vetusta nares olefacientis aut 
comedentis saporem offendit.” This Gervasius said he saw in 
company with the archdeacon, and also the two gates, side by 
side, of which the right brought weal and the left woe to persons 
entering the city by them. ‘Gervasius himself was only saved 
by a miracle from entering by the left-hand one. ‘“Lack-a-day,” 
remarked the archdeacon, ‘‘by which gate did you enter the 
city?” He replied, “When we came to the entrance we were 
- just approaching the left one, as it seemed easier of access, but 
behold, an ass laden with stones ran against us, so that we 
were compelled to turn to the right.” He also visited a tunnel 
in a rock which Virgil had cut ‘‘ mathematica arte,” and was so 
long that the ends could not be seen by one standing in the 
middle; it possessed the curious quality of thwarting any evil 
person who should lie in ambush there. Liebrecht quotes an 
allusion to it from C. Marlowe’s “ Faust :” 


There ‘saw we learned Maro’s Golden Tomb 
The way he cut an English mile in length 
Thorough a Rock of stone in one night’s space. 


Numerous other writers in the middle ages allude to the 
wonderful works of Virgil. He appears in the anonymous 
“‘ Mirabilia Romae,” which is a sort of Tourist’s Guide to Rome 
of the 13th century. “The Viminal,” it says, “where Virgil 
being taken by the Romans escaped invisibly and went to 
Naples, whence it is said ‘Vado ad Napulim.’” 
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His sorcery is alluded to in Gower’s “Confessio Amantis” 
(a somewhat lengthy poem dealing with various love affairs 
from Adam to Catullus), of which a three vol. edition may be 
found in the University Library: there are also paraphrases 
from the Aeneid in this work. 

A “Lyfe of Virgilius” was brought out in 1510, being a 
translation of a Dutch work which was printed in Antwerp ; 
there are also French and Spanish versions of the same book 
dating from about the same period. This work was probably 
of Oriental origin like the “ Tales of the Seven Masters” men- 
tioned above, and some of them remind us strongly of the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. They are written in very 
quaint language, of which I give a specimen, which seems to 
foreshadow a certain well-known arm of University legislation : 

“Howe the emperour asked counsayll of Virgilius howe the 
nyght ronners and yll doers myght be rid out of the stretes. 

“The Emperour had manye complayntes of the nyght 
ronners and theues and also of great murderynge of people in 
the nyght in so muche asked counsayll of Virgilius and sayd: 
‘What counsayll Virgilius is best to be done?’ Then answered 
Virgilius to the Emperour ‘Ye shall let make a horse of coper 
and a coper man upon his backe hauynge in his handes a flayll 
of yron, and that horse, ye shall do brynge a fore the town 
howse and then ye shall lett crye that a man fro henseforth at 
X of the clocke shulde ryng a bell and he that after the bell 
was ronge in the strete shulde be slayne, no worke thereof be 
done.’ And when this crye was made the roffyans set not a 
poynte but kept the stretes as they dyd a fore and wolde not 
let therefore; and as sone as the bell was ronge at X of the 
clocke, then lept the horse of coper with the coper man 
thorowgh the stretes of Rome, insomuche that he lefte not one 
strete unsowght: and as sone as he found any man or woman 
in the strete he slewe them starke deed, insomuche that he 
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slewe a boue CC. persones or more. And this seying, the 
theues and nyght ronners howe they myght fynde a remedy 
therefore thought in theyr myndes to make a dragge with a 
ladder thereon: and as they wolde gowe out be nyght they 
toke theyr ladders with them and when they harde the horse 
come, then caste they the dragge upon the howses and so went 
up a pon theyr ladders to the top of the howses, so that the 
coper man myght not toche them, and so a byd they styll 
in theyr wycked doyng. Then came they a gane to the 
emperoure and complayned and then the emperoure asked 
counsayll of Virgilius and Virgilius answered and sayd ‘That 
he muste get to coper houndes and set them of eyther syde of 
the coper horse and let cry a gene, That no body after the bell 
is ronge shulde departe oute of theyr howse that wolde lyue.’ 
But the nyght walkers carede not a poynte for that crye: but 
when they harde the horse comynge with theyr ladders clymed 
upon the howse, but the dogges lept after and tered them all to 
peces: and thus the noyse went thorowgh Rome in so muche 
that no body durst in the nyght go in the strete, and thus all 
the nyght walkers were destroyed.” 

With regard to the origin of these tales, several rational- 
izing theories have been brought forward more recently. 
Professor Comparetti recognises two elements in them, one 
of Neapolitan folk-lore and another wider and not merely 
Neapolitan, which is analogous to the growth of legend round 
most monuments of antiquity. 

Tunison of Cincinnati labours to prove that the legends are 
of northern, not of southern origin, and of literary rather than 
- popular genesis, the authors being Norman Latinists of England 
and France. 

Some persons, anxious to strengthen the cause of Christianity, 
asserted that the wonders were not worked by Virgilius the poet 
at all, but by a certain St Virgilius, bishop of Salzburg, circa 784, 
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a prelate of Hibernian extraction and great piety, whose miracles 
were attributed to the bard through confusion of the names. 

A summary of the miraculous side of Virgilian history 
would hardly be complete without some slight account of that 
divination which was practised for so many centuries through 
the medium of the written works of Virgil, and which was 
generally known as the “sors Vergiliana.” There were three 
methods of finding the oracular answer, either by opening the 
Aeneid at random and pricking a pin into the book, or by 
taking the first passage on which the eye chanced to rest: the 
third means employed was to take a number of verses written 
on pieces of parchment, shake them together in an urn, and 
draw out one. As we have seen, the medieval mind read 
Christianity into Virgil and so found no difficulty in ascribing 
equal value to the Aeneid and the Bible for purposes of 
divination. From the large number of instances on record 
which prove beyond yea or nay the existence of this divine gift 
of prophecy in the Aeneid, a few may be quoted. Severus, we 
learn, was foretold his high destiny in the line, “Tu regere 
imperio populos Romane memento.” Rabelais found his 
licence to escape from the uncongenial life of a convent in the 
words, “Heu! fuge crudelis terras, fuge litus auarum.” A 
certain doctor Welwood tells us that Charles I. and Lord 
Faulkland each tried his fortune in the Bodleian at Oxford, 
and each got a most ominous answer, for the king’s passage 
was Aen. Iv. 615—620, and Faulkland’s x1. 125—131. 

"The passage which the king chanced to prick was tragically 
significant of the evil to come, for it reads : 

At bello audacis populi uexatus et armis, 
finibus extorris, complexu auulsus Iuli, 
auxilium imploret, uideatque indigna suorum 
funera: nec cum se sub leges pacis iniquae 


tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur; 
sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena. 
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Lord Faulkland’s passage is in the same fateful strain. It 
is most unfortunate that Aubrey tells precisely the same tale of 
Prince Charles and the poet Cowley at Paris. 

Even down to the 17th century, and later, this magic art 
was practised as we may observe from the existence of divers 
counterblasts of it, which are extant: Dr Nathaniel Holme for 
instance in the latter part of the 17th century denounces this 
“devilish craft” in no measured language, in his ““Dzemonology,” 
and deplores the loss to the state and the sin to the church 
engendered through lots by sorceries and books. A use of the 
Bible similar to this of Virgil long survived among Protestants, 
and even to this day it is not extinct among simple folk in out- 
of-the-way corners of England and Germany. But treating of 
other tales of Virgil’s magic, direct and indirect, there is no end, 
and a further study of them would be weariness to the flesh, 
and I am convinced by experience of the truth of a statement 
made by Naudaeus, touching this subject, in his ‘‘ History of 
Magic.” ‘Since the authors,” says he, ‘who have made 
mention of the magic of Virgil are so many that they cannot be 
examined one after the other without much loss of time, we 
must imitate the Civilians who take authorities per saturam. 
Such are De Lorger, who mentions his Echo, Paracelsus his 
images, Trithemius his books of tables, by which he found out 
the genius of all persons; and lastly those who have seen the 
cabinet of the Duke of Florence, and an extraordinary great 
looking-glass, by which they affirm that the poet actually 
practised ‘ Catoptromancy.’” 

C.R. L, 
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The Emmanuel Limes. 


Nor in the netherworld elm, 
As of old in the Mantuan’s times, 
Perches the whole tribe of dreams ; 
Some will flit to Emmanuel’s limes, 
Swaying in their rustling branches, 
Shunning bright rays of the moon, 
When the Cam puts forth wild roses, 
And the girls come up in June. 


Salt waves may surge between us 
And time’s more bitter sea, 

But a dream will speed full many a mile 
And light down presently ; 

The moonlit Paddock, cheery Hall, 

The Chapel, we can see them all, 

And catch the clang of riggers, 

And hear the Coach’s call. 


And the true dream of our Founder, 
When he the acorn set, 

Where’er Emmanuel’s sons fare forth, 
Still follows with them yet; 

In faith to plant, to work, to fight, 

In faith to die when comes the night, 

Sons of the mighty fathers 

Who gave the Empire light. 
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Eminanteltana. 


THE WESTMORLAND FaMILy.—The following notes we extract from 
a MS. account of the Westmorland family and its connection with the old 
house of Apethorpe in Northamptonshire, compiled by the late Archdeacon 
Bonney from MSS. preserved there. We have to thank the Earl of West- 
morland for his gracious permission to quote from this MS. 

The Manor and Park of Apethorpe, with much land adjoining, were 
given by the Crown to Sir Walter Mildmay in 1551 in exchange for land in 
Wiltshire. The present house, begun by Sir Walter in 1360, was finished 
by his granddaughter in 1623. Sir Walter’s wife, Mary, was sister to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, but little is known of her.- On the occasion of the 
trial of Mary Queen of Scots, at Fotheringay, where Sir Walter was 
one of the judges, the French Ambassador was entertained at Apethorpe, 
but we have no details of the manner of his entertainment or of the scale on 
which the house was then managed. Sir Anthony, eldest son of Sir Walter, 
succeeded his father. Though of no outstanding ability, he was a man of 
importance in the county and at Court, and his wife, Grace, daughter of 
Sir Henry Sherrington of Lacock, was a lady of great fortune and of great 
ability. They entertained magnificently, Lady Grace superintending every- 
thing herself. When King James stayed at Apethorpe on his way from 
Scotland in 1603 it is recorded that ‘‘the dinner was most sumptuously 
furnished. The tables were newly furnished with costly banquets, wherein 
everything that was most delicate for the taste proved more delicate by the 
art that made it more beautiful to the eye, the Lady of the house being one 
of the most excellent confectioners.” 

The contemporary housekeeping books are preserved, and the scale of 
the household may be judged from the record of the week ending June 24, 
1593- 

Bread, fine, 9 dozen and 1, coarse do. 29 dozens; Beer 8 hogsheads ; 
Beef 41 pieces; Mutton 66 joints; Veal 6 joints; Tongues 5; Pigs 4; 
Capons 7; Lamb 1; Herons 2; Ducks 29; Chickens 33; Rabbits 2; 
Pigeons 29; Hartechokes 15; Pickrells 11 : Breames 3; Tenches 4; Roasting 
Yealls 2; Brewets 1 stick; Perches 6; Rotches 6; Ling 1; Haberdins 9; 
Pasties 3; Pies 2; Custards 2; Tarts 2; Candles 7 llb.; Butter fresh 34 lb., 
salt 6 lb.; coals 35 bushells. : 

1 In 1618 Lady Grace Mildmay gave out of her estate at Leesthorpe in Leicestershire 


“a rent charge of £8 per ann. to be equally divided among 4 poor scholars in Emmanuel; 
who are to be nominated by the Earl of Westmorland or his heirs.” 
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In addition to this there are charges and travelling expenses for 43 persons 
and 34 horses from Apethorpe to London (they slept at Huntingdon and at 
Ware), and “to four men into Wiltshire with eleven nags,” and ‘to ten 
men into Northamptonshire with thirteen horses and nags.” Finally there 
was “allowed to Robert King for corde and whips for the wagon 64, and to 
Blacke for drinks by the way 64.” 

Lady Mary Mildmay, the only child of Sir Anthony and Lady Grace, 
married Sir Francis Fane, who was afterwards created Earl of Westmorland 
and Lord Burghersh. The Earl died in 1629, and was succeeded by his son 
Mildmay Fane. Mildmay entered Emmanuel at the age of 16, graduated 
at 19, and soon after entered Parliament as member for Peterborough. He 
was of a literary turn, and left behind him, in Latin, a record of his life, from 
his birth in 1601 to the year 1649. He also left a considerable amount of 
versification in both Latin and English, and published a book of poems, of 
which there is a copy? in the College library. He fought for King Charles, 
but eventually “‘came into the Parliament,” took the oath and paid the 
composition of £1000. At the Restoration he became Lord Lieutenant of 
Northamptonshire, and died in 1665. 

The third Earl of Westmorland was Charles, son of the second Earl by 
his first wife; he held the title from 1665 to 1691, when he died, and was 
succeeded by his half-brother Vere?, who enjoyed the title for two years 
only. Vere (fourth Earl of Westmorland) left three sons, who all, in turn, 
succeeded to the title. They were Vere, Thomas and John. John, who 
entered Emmanuel in 1703, was Earl from 1736 to 1762. He was a man 
of considerable learning, and was Chancellor? of the University of Oxford. 
At his death the title and estates fell to Sir Thomas Fane, who was descended 
from the second son of the first Earl. 

The Memorial to u Son from his Father’, addressed by Sir Walter 
Mildmay to his son, is one example of what was long a family custom. 
Memorials and exhortations were from time to time addressed to the younger 
members of the family and were entered in a book of Alemorials and In- 
structions. The custom seems to have dropped when Sir Thomas Fane 


1 Inside the cover of this copy is written: “Collegio Emmanuelis Dedit Autor 
Nobilis Mildmaius Fane, Westmorlandiae Comes.” 

2 Vere was son of Mildmay the second Earl, by his second wife Mary, widow of Sir 
Roger Townshend. 

3 When the Earl became Chancellor of the University of Oxford his old College 
presented him with an address of congratulation: a copy of this address, with the Earl’s 
gracious reply, is preserved in the College Treasury. 

4 v, Emman. Coll. Magazine, Vol. v. p. 5. 
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became eighth Earl in 1762: he adjures his successors ‘‘not to let the rabbits 
increase on the estate, which W™ Law the keeper on the estate has neglected 
to do to the ruin of the estate.” The keeper Law was nephew of Wm. 
Law, of Emmanuel, the author of the Serzous Call. 





JEREMIAH Horrox.—Mr R. C. Hall, of Liverpool, who is writing a 
memoir of Jeremiah Horrox, recently paid a visit to the College to see the 
place so associated with his name, and to examine, at first hand, the records 
of his entrance in the College books. Mr Hall has long been interested in 
Horrox, and was familiar with the scene of his birth, an old farm-house in 
Toxteth Park, before it was pulled down thirty years ago. His memoir is 
intended to supplement and correct the meagre and inaccurate accounts 
hitherto published of Horrox’s birthplace and early life, and is an expansion 
of a lecture which he delivered a few years ago after a memorial tablet to 
Horrox, designed by him, had been placed in ‘“‘the ancient chapel of 
Toxteth,” which was founded in 1618, about the time of Horrox’s birth. 
Horrox is believed to have received his early education in the school 
formerly attached to this chapel and to have been buried within its pre- 
cincts. He was only twelve months at Hoole, where he observed the 
Transit of Venus, and had returned to Toxteth and resided there for some 
time before his death, so that. Toxteth may well claim the pride of place 
in any account of the young and ‘‘curious astronomer,” whom Newton 
characterised as a “ genius of the very first rank.” 

A picture of Horrox, engaged in his famous observations, was painted a 
few years ago by Eyre Crowe, R.A., and exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
It was bought by Mr C. W. Jones, a Liverpool shipowner, and presented 
by him to the Walker Art Gallery in that city, where it is now hung. 





RICHARD Dawes.—Among the Dixie Nominations (to scholarships 
and fellowships) preserved in the College are those of Richard Dawes, the 
subject of our memoir in the last number. His nomination to the Dixie 
Fellowship is remarkable for a unique endorsement by Dr Savage, then 
Master of Emmanuel. On most nominations the Master has noted the date 
of delivery, but in this instance he was sufficiently startled to go further. 
The entry is, “Brought unto me by Ds. Dawes Oct. 2nd as I came out of 
chappell in the morning. Wm. Savege.” 





E. C. M. I2 
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COLLEGE FooTBALL.—We have much pleasure in printing the fol- 
lowing letter. 


DEAR SIR, 

I cannot claim to be an original member of the Emmanuel Football 
Club, but possibly a few facts about at any rate its early days may be 
interesting. 

When I came up in Oct. 1878 both branches of the Club were well 
established, and its affairs were managed by two Captains, R. U. and 
Association, and a Secretary. During my time we had no ground of our 
own, and our matches were played on those of our opponents or on the 
‘Piece.’ The uniforms were, R. U. dark-blue woollen jersey, Association 
dark-blue and cerise shirt and cap, only worn by members of the team. 

Considering the size of the College the 1878—g Association team was 
a very fair one, but we were beaten in the first round of the Cup ties. 
Luckham was Captain, and other members of the team were Freeth, 
Manley, Andrews, Grange, Walters, Templar and myself. 

In 1879—8o Freeth was Association Captain, but it was very difficult to 
get a team together. 

In 1880—1 I was Association Captain, and as several of the freshmen 
played, there was no difficulty in forming a team. We entered for the 
Cup ties, but were beaten in the first round. The team this season were 
Grange, Walters, W. V. Machin, Atkinson,—Hewetson, Scott (the weight 
blue), Austen, Roach, Cross, G. F. Smith and myself. 

In the October term, 1881 I was again Captain. At the beginning of 
this season a slight change was made in each of the uniforms, the members 
of the R. U. team being allowed to wear the ‘Cat’ worked in cerise wuol 
on their jersies, while all members of the Club were allowed to wear the 
Association shirt and cap, the members of the team being distinguished by 
the Emmanuel shield in its proper colours on the shirt. The team was the 
same as last year’s, substituting Piggott, Carey and Summerhayes for 
Grange, Walters and Machin. The Cup tie against Sidney this year was 
a game worth remembering, the second match containing the best bit of 
play I ever saw in an Emmanuel match. <At a few minutes to ‘time’ 
Sidney were leading by one goal to nothing, and were pressing us hard. 
Piggott got on to the ball on the extreme left, and took it almost the entire 
length of the ground unaided close to the touch line, finishing up with a 
perfect ‘middle,’ which .was easily shot through the goal. In the third 
match neither side were playing their full strength, and we had to fill up 
our vacancies with two boating men, who did not reach the ground till we 
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had been playing for 20 minutes! However we won by, I think, 5to2. In 
the second round we were drawn against Caius, and, as more than half the 
team were laid up, had to scratch. 

In the Lent term, 1882, Scott was Captain, but here my personal 
recollection of the Club ceases. In looking over the old records it should 
always be remembered what a different place the College holds now in 
point of numbers to what it did in the time that I am writing of. 

Among the members of the R. U. teams from 1878 to 82 were Colvill, 
R. S. Jones (the Cricket blue), E. S. Whelpton, Heathcote, Durrant, 
Cotton, Kneale, Astley, Patterson, Crawford, Cox, Moore, Sample, the 
younger Raven, and most of the members of the Association teams. 


C. J. PERCIVAL. 





Apropos of College football the following references to the game are of 
some interest. They are taken from a play “The Rivall Friends,” which 
was written by Mr Peter Hansted of Queens’ College, and acted before the 
King and Queen when they visited the University in 1631. Among the 
characters are Arthur Armstrong and Stutchell Legg, “2 yong schollers, 
robustious footbal-players.” There is also Hammershin, a Bachelor, of 
whom it is said ‘‘he is sent for far and neere by the valiant of the Parishes 
to play matches at football: I tell you he is the only Hammershin this 
shire can boast of: not a Servingman can keep a leg or an arme whole for 
him, he has a pension from all the Surgeons within the compasse of fortie 
miles, for breaking of bones.’’ With all his strength Hammershin was 
simple-minded and gullible and ‘“‘never emptied a buttery-pot after a 
match at football, with greater appetite than he devoured gullery.” 

Golf was not unknown in the land; one of the characters in the same 
play, running lightly over his own imperfections, says 


“ As for my legs (not for to flatter them) 
Surely I think under a boot they might 
Become the Court, so I refrain’d to play 
At Goff: iy 








12—2 
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College Blews, Gociefies, Sports, efc. 


THE University Memorial to Dr Hort has taken the form of a ‘‘Hort 
Memorial Fund,” which is to be devoted to the promotion of Biblical, 
Hellenistic and Patristic Research. Towards founding the fund a sum of 
#1000 has been handed over by the Committee of the subscribers; and 
this will be increased by the balance of the subscriptions, and by any 
further subscriptions which may be received. The managers of the fund 
are to be the Vice-Chancellor and six others, of whom two will be nomi- 
nated by the Council of the Senate, and four by the Special Board for 
Divinity. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of the Rev. E. N. 
Roberson. In taking up Mission work in China he had overtaxed his 
strength, and he died of fever in April last. Roberson will be long 
remembered by rowing men of a few years ago: he coxed the May Boat in 
1887, and stroked Lent crews in 1888-and in 1889. 


The Emmanuel Boat Race Dinner, though it has as yet made no claim 
to be regarded as a representative function, continues to flourish. On the 
eve of the last boat race a very pleasant evening was spent at the Holborn, 
when over 40 sat down to dinner under the presidency of Mr Peace. The 
dinner was first held, quite informally, in 1892, and there seems promise 
of its continuing to form a convenient reunion for Emmanuel men in 
Cambridge and in town. 


We have to congratulate H. Glasier on representing Cambridge against 
Oxford on the Sandwich Links, and W. V. Naish on taking part in the 
Chess match against the sister University. 


We have to thank the Editors of the Zag/e (St John’s) and of the 
Chanticlere (Jesus) for excellent numbers. 


Those in search of a holiday may do worse than try Russia. We quote 
the following from a letter written from the Palace of H. I. H. The Grand 
Duke George of Russia, Abastuman, Caucasia, by a sometime organist of 
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Emmanuel, Mr J. B. Cobb. Mr Cobb writes, ‘This is my fourth or fifth 
visit to the Caucasus, and every time I find more and more to admire. 
The Crimea is also lovely, but it seems a sort of miniature beauty after the 
Caucasus. The rest of Russia, as far as I know it from Archangel south- 
wards, is historically interesting, but pictorially not so, with the exception 
perhaps of Finland. If you feel tempted to make a trip to the Crimea 
and the Caucasus in the Long I don’t think you would have reason to 
regret it. Take train to Marseilles, and from there one of the excellent 
boats of the Messageries Maritimes to Odessa, touching at Constantinople, 
where you would, of course, break the journey. Then on by most comfort- 
able Russian steamer to Sevastopol, Yolta, Novae-Rossisk, Batoum. It is a 
wonder to me that these parts are so little known to Englishmen. Last 
summer two young officers came out here, and after having paid their 
respects to the Grand Duke, made a successful ascent of Ararat, which is a 
rare event.” 


The Examiners for the Le Bas Prize have mentioned W. J. Pike’s 
Essay as worthy of high commendation. 


We congratulate J. P. Baker (B.A. 1893) on being awarded one of the 
Winchester Reading Prizes. Mr Baker is one of a bracket of three, the 
others being H. N. Ferrers, B.A., King’s College, and T. C. Walton, B.A., 
Trinity College. 


There were 33 matriculations in all at the beginning of the term. Of 
these, 3 were from Emmanuel. 


We have pleasure in congratulating 

A. P. Johnson, M.A. (B.A. 1887) on his marriage on March 2gth to 
Annie, eldest daughter of Richard Challands, Esq., The. Park, Nottingham. 

Rev. F. W. Wait, M.A. (B.A. 1881) on his marriage on Apr. 3rd to 
‘Charlotte Augusta, third daughter of the late John Wells, Esq.; J.P., 
Booth Ferry House, Yorkshire. 

W. M. Manning (B.A. 1893) on his marriage on Apr. 5th to Marion 
Ayre, youngest daughter of Colonel Newcomb R. Raven, D.C. General 
of Ordnance (retired), Southsea. 

Rev. Reginald Smith (B.A. 1888) on his marriage on Apr. 1gth to 
Helen, eldest daughter of the late John Dent, Esq., of Caistor. 

R. W. Buttemer (B.A. 1893) on his marriage on Apr. 26th to Ida 
Mary, second daughter of the late Thomas Coles, Esq., of Titchmarsh. 
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The Rev. W. T. Moore (B.A. 1860) has been appointed Vicar of 
Great and Little Ormesby, Great Yarmouth. 


The Rev. R. P. Watson (B.A. 1870) has been appointed Rector of 
Brincklow, Coventry. 


The Rev. E. Holroyde (B.A. 1874) has been appointed Rector of 
St Paul’s Cray, Kent. 


The Rev. M. R. Graham (B.A. 1869) has been appointed Assistant 
Clergyman for Special Service in the Diocese of Chester. 


The Rev. A. J. Williams (B.A. 1869) has been appointed Secretary to 
National Society for the Easington Deanery. 


The Rev. F. L’. E. Fawcett (B.A. 1882) has been appointed Vicar of 
Stowmarket. 


The Rev. T. S. Kendall (B.A. 1887) has been appointed Surrogate of 
the Diocese of Exeter. 


The Rev. T. Pitts, M.A. (B.A. 1865), Rector of Loughborough, has 
been appointed Chaplain to the High Sheriff of Leicestershire. 


The following have been admitted Licentiates of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London :— 

E. S. Whelpton (B.A. 1880). St Thomas’s Hospital. 

G. Wilkinson (B.A. 1888). St Mary’s Hospital. 

J. M. Wrangham (B.A. 1889). St Bartholomew's Hospital. 

F. E. Appleyard (B.A. 1890). St Thomas’s Hospital. 


The following degrees have lately been conferred :— 

Degree of M.A. G. H. Dolby (B.A. 1886), E.C. Arnold (B.A. 1890), 
F. F. Hort (B.A. 1890), Rev. N. Parsons (B.A. 1890), Rev. W. E. S. 
Rowland (B.A. 1890), Rev. A. H. Veasey (B.A. 1890), A. Schneider 
(B.A. 1890), H. L. Thurnell (B.A. 1889). 

Degrees of M.B. and C.B. J. C. Gardner and C. H. Evans (B.A- 
1889). 
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We notice the following Ordinations:— 


Deacons 
F. J. B. Hart (B.A. 1892), in the Diocese of St Albans. 
G. Swift, M.A. (B.A. 1887), ” » Sodor and Man. 
C. K. Henderson (B.A. 1892), 5, », St Albans. 
F. T. Millward (B.A. 1891), ” », Gloucester and Bristol. 
A. H. Storrs (B.A. 1892), 3 3» Durham. 
J. E. Wright (B.A. 1892), #5 »» Durham. 
Priests 
H. Webster (B.A. 1891), in the Diocese of Norwich. 


A. Hewetson, M.A. (B.A. 1883), 45g Exeter. 


At the Scholarship Examination held in March last the following 
awards were made :— 


In Mathematics. 
An Exhibition of £30 to H. J. Graham, King’s School, Chester. 
430 to A. T. Kerslake, King’s College School. 


” a? 
In Classics. 
A Scholarship of £60 to C. M. Bruce, St Paul’s School. 
£60 to C. D. Edmond, Clifton College. 
440 to C. W. Briggs, Burton House School, Lough- 


” ” 


3 22 
borough. 
An Exhibition of £30 to C. R. V. Stoney, Shrewsbury School. 


An Ash Exhibition to W. F. Brayne, Derby School. 
A Dixie Exhibition to P. J. Loseby, Market Bosworth School. 


THE AMALGAMATION. 

Tue plans for the new Boat House have not yet been finally approved: 
the delay is due to uncertainty as to the requirements of the local authorities 
of Chesterton. Meantime a subscription list has been opened in College 
and has met with an encouraging response. We hope to see a general 
appeal issued soon. 


THE BOAT CLUB. 


THE Lent Races were, on the whole, a disappointment to the Club. It 
seemed probable from the trials that several fairly good heavy weights would 
be available, but partly through illness and other circumstances their number 
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was considerably reduced, and those who were left hardly came up to ex- 
pectation. The first boat did fairly well in the earlier stages of practice, 
but failed to come on during the last fortnight, principally through the re- 
luctance of some of the crew to row themselves out. The second boat 
hardly shaped well at the start, but improved considerably just before the 
races; they rowed hard and pluckily and did themselves and the College 
considerable credit. The races began on Feb. 21st. 

First night. The first boat rowed over about their starting distance 
behind King’s and well away from L.M.B.C. II. The second boat gained 
gradually on ist Trinity IV. from the start and eventually bumped them at 
the railway bridge. 

Second night. The first boat started slowly and allowed L. M.B. C. II. 
to come within a length. On Ditton however they spurted and got within 
half a length of Peterhouse. The second boat rowed over their distance 
behind Christ’s. 

Third night. The first boat gained fast on Peterhouse at the start, but 
were unable to get closer than half a length all over. The second boat 
gained slightly on Christ’s; Downing got within half a length at Grassy 
but failed to bump; the second boat finishing their distance away from 
them. 

Fourth night. The first boat gained on Peterhouse but were bumped 
by Pembroke III. just below the railway bridge. The second boat gained 
on Christ’s at the start: Downing again failed to bump them, though only 
half a length off at Grassy. The boat finished within their distance of 
Christ’s and well away from Downing. 


The names and weights of the crews were as follows: 





First Boat. Second Boat. 
st. Ibs. st. Ibs. 
H. M. F. Hammond A. P. Carr (d01w) 10 II 
(dow) 9 43 2. J. W. Madeley 9 7 
z. H. Reed lo 3 3. E. C. Fisher 10 10 
3. H. W. Padfield Io 113 4 H.J. Oliver or 
4. C. A. Browne I 3 5. G. Player Ir 4 
5. A. C. Blackett 12 54 6. C. Bland l 7 
6. S. V. Pearson Ir It 7. H.W. Bolland Ir 9 
7. A.J. C. Young Io 4 J. A. O'Sullivan (s¢r.) 10 1 
M. J. Clare (s¢r.) 12 14 | cox. H.W. Sedgwick 9 4 


cox. T. H. Burbidge 8 6 ! 
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The Scratch Fours were rowed on Feb. 27th, and were won by the 
following crew. 
J. W. Blagden (ow). 
. A. W. Daniel. 
H. E. Newton. 
L. P. Field (s¢r.). 
cox. J. T. Chamberlain. 


3- 


The Burton Pairs were rowed on May 3rd, and won by 


H. E. Newton (Jow). 
T. J. G. Duncanson (s¢r.). 


During the Lent term a fixed-seat eight went our regularly, with a view 
to getting together an eight for the May term. After the Lent Races tubbing 
on slides began, and by the close of the term a fairly clear idea could be 
formed as to the constitution of the two boats. 


May Term. 


No time was lost at the beginning of the term in getting the crews to 
work; and, as we write, both crews are shaping well for the races. Some 
doubt as to the best arrangement in the bows of the first boat has kept the 
stern seats of the second boat variously occupied, but with a fortnight’s 
practice to the races both crews ought to give a good account of themselves. 
The first boat has been coached mainly by Mr Peace; at different times he 
has had assistance from Mr. J. B. Close (President C.U.B.C.) and 
Mr C. S. Storrs. The second boat has been coached by E. E. Bryant and 
T. J. G. Duncanson. As at present arranged the crews are: 





First Boat. Second Boat. 
A.J. Young (dow). J. W. Madeley (dow). 
2. J. M. Longden. 2. A. G. Hodgson. 
3. G. Player. 3. H. W. Bolland. 
4. E. E. Bryant. 4. M. J. Clare. 
5. S. V. Pearson. 5. W. L. Kitching. 
6. T.J. G. Duncanson. 6. J. Russell. 
7. H. E. Newton. 7. W.A. Fuller. 
A. H. Clayton (s¢7.). J. A. O'Sullivan (s¢r.). 
cox, W. Lethbridge. cox. T. H. Burbidge. 
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CRICKET CLUB. 


THE first eleven have so far (May 26) won 3 matches, drawn 8 and lost 
3. The second eleven have been more fortunate, winning 6, losing 3, and 
drawing 2. 

We lost to Clare, Caius and Jesus; all these matches were at the com- 
mencement of the season, and against Caius we only had two colours 
playing. 

The matches we won were against Peterhouse, Caius and Magdalene. 
Against the first named we ran up the big score of 425, Anderson 185 and 
Collins 87 being the top scorers. We got them out for 50 and 25. In the 
second innings Clarke took six wickets for ro runs. At one time it 
seemed as if the match with Magdalene was going to be as exciting as it 
was last year, when it was 2 tie, but Craig (22) and Bensly (36) won the 
match for us. 

The great feature of the season has been the number of hundreds that 
our batsmen have made. Anderson has made no less than three, 185, 106 
not out, and roo, and against John’s he got 98. Collins and Auden have 
each made 100 not out. We must congratulate Anderson on being chosen 
to play for the Sixteen v. the Eleven. 

Hall, Westley and Clarke have borne the brunt of the bowling, and 
Mr Pigg and Grant have also bowled with success. 

As stated above the second eleven under the captaincy of Newitt have 
been very successful. The batting for them has principally been done by 
Newitt, Sworder, Burbidge, Bensly, Kent and Craig. The bowling by 
Newitt, Byron, and Style. One match is especially noticeable, that 
against St Catharine’s first eleven. The‘latter got 196. Emmanuel re- 
plied with 203 for one wicket, of which total Jones made rrx not out, 
Auden 75, and Newitt rr not out. 

The first eleven batting averages so far (May 26) are headed by 
Anderson with an average of 36 for 12 completed innings. Auden comes 
next with 38 for 11 completed innings. Collins follows closely with 36 for 
g completed innings. Bensly has however an average of 42 for 6 innings, 
but he has been not out 4 times. 

In the bowling averages so far Hall has obtained 33 wickets at the cost 
of 15 each, Westley 25 for an average of 16, whilst Clarke, Grant and 
Mr Pigg have taken 15, 14, 8 wickets respectively. W.M. Wilson, now 
that his finger has recovered, has also been bowling well, though his exams. 
have kept him away from some matches. 
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The bowling has on several occasions been mastered, as the scores of 
Fryer 130, Mitchell 143 not out, Bray 99, Thompson 83 and Wilkinson 81 
not out will shew. 

At present g men have their colours, L. P. Field, F. A. B. Anderson, 
W. C. Collins, J. M. H. Grant, W. M. Wilson, J. B. Hall, L. Clarke, 
W. D. Auden, H. G. Westley, whilst of those likely to win them before 
the season closes are C. Bland, W. H. Jones, and W. J. Bensly. A. G. 
Kent is also near the mark. 

Great keenness has been shewn in the cricket, and there have never 
been wanting cricketers to fill up gaps in the teams at the last minute, 
though often to their own inconvenience, and we take this opportunity of 
thanking them. Critiques and averages will appear in next term’s issue. 


LAWN TENNIS. 
The following is a list of the matches played up to May 2gth : 


Date. > Opponents. Result. 
April 23rd. Christ’s Lost 3—6. 
> «26th King’s j Won 7—-2. 
>» 28th St John’s Lost 1—8. 
May 2nd Caius Won 6—3. 
x, 4th Pembroke Lost 3—6. 
>» 7th Trinity Lost 1—8. 
» 8th Clare Won 5—4. 
» Toth Leys Masters Won 4—0. 
> 1th Mayflies Lost 1-—4. 
x» 14th Trinity Hall Lost 4—5. 
sy 5th Selwyn Won 6—3. 
18th Clare Lost 3—6. 


MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


THE Annua! Popular Concert was given in the Guildhall on the 24th of 
February under the chairmanship of Mr Peace. It proved a great success 
in every way, and the several items were very well rendered, notably the 
violin solos by A. W. Boodle, the Musical Sketch by S. N. Sedgwick, the 
Society nigger song by J. M. Longden, and the cornet solo by Kent, all of 
which received their due reward. 
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The following was the programme :— 


Part I. 
“God save the Queen.” : 
Glee ... oe “To all you ladies now on land.” wie Cakcott. 
E. M.S. 
Song ... ae “I am a Friar of Orders Grey.” abe Reeve. 
W. I. BEAUMONT. 
Organ Solo ... ... “Grand Chorusin A.” ... ie Salomé, 
A. D. CULLEY. 
Quartette ... “If Doughty Deeds.” Cobb. 
G. R. Giriixe, L. McN. SHELFORD, C. L. Haw KINS, H. PATTERSON. 
Violin Solo... oes ‘* Tarantella.” oes i Raft. 
A. W. BOODLE. 
Song ... its .. The Society Nigger.” ... . Grossmith. 
J. M. LonepEN. 
Madrigal... ... “ Down in a Flow’ry Vale.” was Festa. 
. E. M. S. 
Part II. 
Organ Solo ... «. “Grand Chorus in D.” ... ..  Guilmant. 
A. D. CULLEY. 
Song aes aa “* Ask nothing more.” _... «+ Marzials. 
W. L. Kitcuine. 
Musical Sketch «Our Village Concert.” 
S. N. SEDGWICK. 
Song #05 tid “The White Squall.” ... ae Barker. 
W. I. BEAUMONT. 
Cornet Solo “The Lost Chord.” Se ra Sullivan. 
(With Organ Accompaniment). 
KENT. 
Duet a8 .. In every Mental Lore.” gis Sullivan. 


(From Utopia, Limited). 
W. L. KITCHING, J. M. LONGDEN. 


Carmen Emmanuel ve» “Fit via vi.” aad sa Culley. 
E. M. S. 
Chorus oF sas “Fit via vi, unanimi 


Vociferabimur, Fit via vi.” 


We also gave our usual concert at Toynbee Hall on the 27th of Feb., 
when Mr Eichholz kindly took the chair. The programme was similar to 
the above, with a few variations. 

On the 7th of March, at the kind invitation of the Dean, Mr Farmer 
gave us another of his musical evenings in the Hall, permission for the use 
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of which was kindly granted by the Master and Fellows. All who were 
present thoroughly enjoyed the concert, and we hope that it may not be 
long before he again visits us. This term we have started holding Smoking 
Concerts at short intervals, and so far they have been a decided success; 
and it is to be hoped that they will continue to be so, in order to justify 
their becoming a regular institution. 


DEBATING SOCIETY. LENT TERM. 


THE first meeting for the term was held on Jan. 2oth, when the following 
officers were elected :—President, Mr Giles; Vice-President, A. J. Young; 
Secretary, T. K. Sopwith; Committee, E. St L. Malet, G. H. W. Mallett, 
J. M. Longden, C. L. Hawkins. 

The first debate took place on Jan. 27th, when G. R. Girling de- 
nounced Representative Government in an able speech. W. Budgeon was 
very successful as opposer. Though a large number of speeches were 
made on either side, the debate was hardly up to the usual standard. The 
motion was lost by a majority of 8. 

J. F. N. Green opened the debate on Feb. 3rd with a denunciation of 
the Parish Councils Bill as affecting the property of the Church. There 
were very few speakers, owing probably to a general lack of knowledge on 
the subject, a want which was scarcely supplied by the remarks of the 
opposer, F. A. C. Mignon, whose speech though brilliantly rhetorical 
(especially in his peroration) seemed to touch on almost every subject 
except that under discussion. The motion was carzied by thirty votes. 

The lethargy displayed at the first two meetings was fortunately absent 
on Feb. toth, when the Temperance Question engaged the attention of a 
full house. J. J. Summerhayes pleaded the cause of Total Abstinence 
with his wonted eloquence, and our thanks are due to Mr McNeile of 
Pembroke and Mr Muiray who ably supported him. F.C. Eve opposed. 
The motion was ultimately lost by a majority of eight votes. 

T. K. Sopwith considered that it is better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all on Feb. 17th. H.C. Thorp opposed. An 
amendment was moved by J. F. N. Green ‘That action for Breach of 
Promise should be abolished” in an amusing speech, while the Vice- 
President left the chair in order to propose a second amendment “That it 
is better to have rowed and lost than never to have rowed at all.” Both 
amendments having been rejected, the discussion on the original motion 
was resumed. A. J. Fuller made an excellent speech in favour of the 
opposition, as did also J. M. Longden. Motion was lost by one vote. 
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“That the Stage as it at present exists exercises a pernicious influence 
on the Community,” proposed by A. H. Cooper, and opposed by A. W. 
Boodle, was the subject for debate on March 3rd. Mr Marriott of Corpus 
supported the motion. The discussion was continued beyond the usual 
time, and the opposition was very vigorous. F. A. C. Mignon was in 
great form, his allusions to ‘‘the ladies of the ballet” causing a large 
amount of disturbance. Theatres were victorious by a majority of 12. 

The last debate of the term was a conspicuous success, and the house 
was crowded in anticipation of a speech from Mr Thomas of Sidney, 
President of the Union. A. J. Fuller ably supported the cause of Social 
Democracy, which was condemned by the opposer E. St L. Malet in a 
speech full of close argument which manifested a large knowledge of the 
subject. Mr Thomas made an eloquent and moderate appeal on behalf of 
Socialism. Ultimately the motion was rejected by two votes. 

With the exception of the first two, the debates as a whole may be said 
to have met with considerable success, and we now have several good 
speakers who will, it is to be hoped, be ready to come forward in the 
interests of the Society, next season. 


MILDMAY ESSAY CLUB. 


Tus Club met, as usual, on Friday evenings during term. 


The following papers have been read : 


‘*The Balance of Power” J. C. Muir. 
‘*Day Dreams” (i) Mr Peace. 
‘*Beauty” H. C. Thorp. 
“Our Perception of Time” H. W. Mallett. 
“The Antiquity of Man” J. M. Longden. 
“The Common-Place” J. I. Craig. 
‘Equilibrium in Nature” F. C. Eve. 


“‘The Art of Conversation” 
“The Migration of Birds” 
‘*Day Dreams” (ii) 
‘* Individuality” 
““Morality”’ 
“Foreign Universities” 


The close of the Lent Term was marked by a. Social Meeting in 


W. H. Cabell. 
J. Duncanson. 
C. R. Longfield. 
A. W. Boodle. 
E. E. Bryant. 
C. E. Curry. 
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Mr Peace’s rooms at which the Society was honoured by the presence of 
Messrs Adam, Peace, Swain and Eichholz. 

Mr Eve still presides over the meetings, and the minutes are in the 
hands of Mr Carslaw. 


CLASSICAL SOCIETY. 
S1x meetings of this Society were held during the Lent Term, papers 
being read by the following: 
Monday, Jan. 29th. C. B. Bowes. Greek Oracles. 
53 Feb. sth. A. W. B. Welford. The original home of Indo- 
Germanic peoples. 
5 Feb. r2th. A. G. Kent. Ennius. 
5 Feb. rgth. C. R. Longfield. Virgil as Necromancer in the 
Middle Ages. 
% Feb. 26th. J.J. Summerhayes. Lucian’s Vera Historia. 
During the term Mr Welford and Mr Bland were elected auditors to the 
Society, the other officers being the same as in the Michaelmas Term. 


THEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE first year of this Society has been very encouraging in its results, 
very large numbers having been present at the meetings held. At the 
commencement of the October term the following officers were elected :— 
President, Rev. J. O. F. Murray; Vice-President, Rev. F. Robinson; 
Secretary, T. K. Sopwith; Committee, J. J. Summerhayes, S. N. Sedgwick, 
A. D. Culley. 

The following is a list of papers read :— 

Oct. 20th, 1893- Rev. J. O. F. Murray. _ Inspiration. 


Nov. roth. S. N. Sedgwick. Christian Life in the Second 
Century. 
Nov. 24th. Rev. A. T. Chapman. Cambridge Platonists. 
Jan. 26th, 1894. Rev. Prof. Gwatkin. Rome and the Teutons. 
. P. Baker. The Place of Authority in 
Beg G. O. Apthorp. Religious Belief. 
Feb. 23rd. Mr Shuckburgh. Julian the Apostate. 
March goth. A. G. Hodgson. Bunyan and the Bunyanites. 


A very successful social evening was held in connection with the 
Theological Society on Wednesday, May 23rd. Mr Chapman kindly lent 
his rooms and garden to the members, and a large number were present. 
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XII. CLUB. 

DurRInc the term five meetings of this Club were held on Wednesday 
evenings. H. M. King read an essay entitled ‘‘ Natura non fecit saltum,” 
and J. W. Madeley read one on “Anarchism,” while at other meetings 
“<The Rivals” and selections from Tennyson were read. 

W. L. W. Kitching was elected President, H. M. King How. Secretary, 
and A. H. Clayton Third member of Committee. 


CHESS CLUB. 
THE Chess Club has concluded a very successful year with six wins, two 
draws out of ten matches. The following is the record :— 
OcToBER TERM. 
King’s (University Board Competition). Lost 3—2. 


King’s. Lost 7—2. 

Queens’. Drawn 34—3$. 

Conservative Club. Won 5—3. 
LenT TERM. 

Pembroke. Won 54—4. 

Queens’. Won 5—2. : 

Cajus - team. Won 3—2. 

2nd team. Won 33—14. 

Conservative Club. Drawn 44—4}. 
May TERM. 

Jesus. Won 4—3- 


The Club was somewhat unfortunate in being unable to play at full 
strength in the October matches, and in the second match with the Con- 
servative Club. There is a good nucleus for next season’s team, and with 
a little more support from chess-playing members of the College the Club 
ought to shew a good record next year. 

Congratulations to Naish on playing against Oxford. His end-game 
was a good example of correct play. Also to Deerr and Yewdall on 
playing for the United Universities team against the London Clubs. 

The officers are:— President, J. I. Craig. 

Secretary, W. V. Naish. 





Contributions should be sent to the Editor of the College Magazine, Em- 
manuel. The Editorial Conimittee will be exceedingly grateful for news 
relating to old E: Lmen. It is desired to chronicle as far as possible 
the appointments, etc. received by members of the College; and it is hoped that 
news of all such will be sent to the Commntittee. 
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TO 
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THE 


Magazine, VoL. V. 


a 
Date 
Name of first Address 
Degree 
The Lord Bishop of Peterborough Peterborough. 
The Bishop of Southwark Sydenham. 


Allcock, Rev. A. E. 1874 

5 ‘CH. 1878 
Amps, Rev. E. . 1867 
Amold, E. C. 1890 
Asplen, Rev. L. O. 1885 
Atkinson, C. W. 1892 


Auden, B. 


Ayre, Rev. L. R. 1850 


Baker, H. 1885 
Baratt, Rev. E. V. 1884 
Barford, E. W. 1886 
Barnard, S. 1885 
Bashford, Rev. H. 1891 


Bate, Rev. E. 
E. C. M. 


1883 


Highgate College, Highgate, W. 
Eton College, Windsor. 

Carlton, Newmarket. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Coll., Guernsey. 
1, Grove Place, Weston-s.-Mare. 
King Edward’s School, Chelmsford. 
Ch. Broughton Vicarage, Derby. 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Ulverston. 


Streatham College, Streatham Com- 
mon, S.W. 

71, Albert Road, Devonport. 

Amesbury House, Bickley, Kent. 

The School, Rugby. 

6, Princes St., Leicester. 

Clewer, Windsor. 
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Name 


Becher, L. H. 
Beckett, Rev. W. P. 
Bent, B. H. 

Besant, Rev. F. 
Bishop, Rev. W. C. 
Blenkin, Rev. G. W. 
Bolton, Mrs 
Botting, C. G. 


Bowling, Rev. A. G. L. 


Bromley, N. W. B. 
Browne, Rev. T. G. 
Brownrigg, F. W. 


Bull, H. R. G. 
Burbidge, W. 


Candy, F. J. 
Carlyon, Rev. T. T. 
Carr, M. J. 
Chapman, J. H. 
Clarke, A. C. 

» Rev. W. L. 


Clementson, Rev. A. 
Cole, R. S. 
Collier, Rev. S. G. 


Colville-Wallis, Rev. W. 


Compton, Rev. A. W. H. 


Cooke, F. H. 
» Rev. R. H. M. 
Cooper, H. G. 


Cox-Edwards, Rev. J. C. 


Craig, Rev. O. 
Crawford, R. K. 


Date 
of first 
Degree 


1892 
1868 
1888 
1863 
1876 
1884 


1892 
1870 


1892 
1873 


1887 
1892 


1854 
1885 


1884 
1891 
1890 


1860 
1888 
1885 


1880 
1890 
1892 
1886 
1892 
1861 
1889 
1883 


Address 


Wycliff Hall, Oxford. 

Jerviston, Bedford. 

Harbour Works, Ceara, Brazil. 

Sibsey Vicarage, Boston. 

Blechingley Rectory, Surrey. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Shimpling Rectory, Bury St Edmunds. 

62, Melbourne Grove, East Dulwich, 
S.E. 

St Barnabas Vicarage, Sackville Road, 
W. Brighton. 

Bansfield Hall, Newmarket. 

Fareham Vicarage, Hants. 

c/o Mr Elijah Johnson, Trinity St., 
Cambridge. 

Hillside, W. Malvern. 

Forest Hill House, Honor Oak Road, 
S.E. 


2, Tudor Road, Norwood, S.E. 

Dover College, Dover. 

Adisham Rectory, Dover. 

Oxford Military College, Cowley. 

2, Lyddon Terrace, Leeds. 

Clayhidon Rectory, Wellington, So- 
mersetshire. 

Lechlade Vicarage, Glos. 

18, Haddington Road, Devonport. 

16, Hall Road, Handsworth, Bir- 
mingham. 

Newmarket. 

22, East Southernhay, Exeter. 

The Brooklands, Crewe, Cheshire. 

7, Albourn Terrace, W. Hartlepool. 

Inglewood, Urmstone Lane, Stretford. 

Admiralty, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

Bishopstowe House, Bedford. 

31, Wellington Road, Dublin. 


Name 


Crawley, A. E. 
Crofts, C. H. 
Crook, Rev. G. W. 


Dahl, Rev. L. H. 
Daman, T. W. A. 
Datta, A. C. 

Davey, Rev. H. M. 
Deane, Rev. Prebendary 
de Courcy, N. W. 
Dodgson, G. S. 

Dolby, G. H. 

Downing, Rev. T. W. 


Edwards, G. M. 
Eraut, A. 


Flather, J. H. 
Freeman, Rev. J. 
Fuller, J. L. 

» Rev. R. H. 
Fyfe, R. S. 


Gaine, F. J. 

Gardner, Rev. J. C. 
anes 

Gayer, Rev. A. C. S. 

Geldart, Rev. H. W. C. 

Gillispie, J. T. 

Grayson, G. H. 

Green, A. B. 


Greenshields, Rev. L. W. 


Griffith, J. L. 


Hale, G. D. 
Hanson, R. E. V. 


Date 
of first 
Degree 


1890 
1886 
1889 


1892 
1890 
1892 
1860 
1859 
1892 
1889 
1886 
1886 


1889 
1889 


1876 
1867 
1891 
1887 
1890 


1857 
1894 
1880 
1885 


18y2 
1890 
1892 
1861 


1889 
1891 
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Address 


St John’s, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
Tonbridge School, Tonbridge. 
9, Grove Crescent, Stratford. 


Morden Cottage, Putney. 

59, Forrest Road, Edinburgh. 

City College, Calcutta. 

Oving Vicarage, Chichester. 
Ferring Vicarage, Worthing. 

The Vicarage, Helaugh, Tadcaster. 
Middlesex Hospital, W. 

The School, Shrewsbury. 

27, St Nicholas Street, Coventry. 


Middlesex Hospital, W. 
St Columba’s College, Rathfamham, 
Dublin. 


Grove Cottage, Grantchester. 
Woodkirk Vicarage, Wakefield. 
Southey Hall, Worthing. 

Endcliffe House, Bakewell. 

Park Gate House, Bishop Auckland. 


Weston Lea, Bath. 

Fluke Hall, Garstang, Lancs. 

St George’s Hospital, S.W. 

57, Windmill Street, Gravesend. 
Bishop’s Court, Isle of Man. 

6, Trevor Hill, Newry, Ireland. 

75, Shrewsbury Road, Birkenhead. 
40, Heaton Grove, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
57, Regent Street, Cambridge. 
Frondeg, Holyhead. 


The Brewery, Maidstone. 
St John’s Vicarage, Richmond, Surrey . 
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Date 

Name of first 
Degree 

Hardy, B. F. 1889 
Harman, F. 1888 
Harrison, Rev. T. 1849 
Hart, Rev. F. J. B. 1892 
Hayter, Rev. T. M. 1862 
Henderson, Rev. C. K. 1892 
Hewetson, Rev. A. 1883 
Hewitt, Rev. T. 1858 
Heywood, W. B. 1892 
Hirst, S. E. 1876 
Hodgetts, B. 1892 
Hoets, Rev. M. E. 1881 
Holford, G. 1856 
Hollis, Rev. C. J. 1888 
Hopkinson, A. 1885, 
Hort, F. F. 1890 
Howe, Rev. S. W. 1891 
Hughes, Rev. W. O. F. 1861 
Johnson, Rev. W. 1853 
» <A. 1887 
Jones, T. W. C. 1870 
Kelsey, C. E. 1890 
Kemp, J. T. 1884 
Key, M. A. 1891 
Knight, W. H. 1892 
Lathbury, J. H. 1890 
Lee, E. A. 1876 
Lias, Rev. J. J. 1858 
Lowsley, Rev. W. A. 1890 
MacCarthy, E. D. 1888 


Address 


The Hostel, Gt Marlow. 

57, Weymouth Street, London, W. 

Rackheath Rectory, Norwich. 

Baldock, Herts. 

St Dunstan’s, E. Acton, Middlesex. 

Basing House, Rickmansworth. 

Newton College, S. Devon. 

Alaccio, Italy. 

London Hospital, London, E. 

Crowtrees, Rasbrick, Brighouse. 

Melita, Rodwell, Weymouth. 

10, Burlington Street, Bath. 

3, Holford Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

The Cottage, Stafford St., Sheffield. 

59, Wilmston Road, Withington, 
Lancashire. 

Herga, Westgate-on-Sea. 

Jaffra, London Road, Reading. 

Farcet Vicarage, Peterborough. 


Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 

Macmillan and Co., Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 

6, Westbourne Street, Hyde Park 
Gardens, W. 


Hulme Grammar School, Alexandra 
Park, Manchester. 

Elmfield, Romsey. 

84, Park Street, Grosvenor Sq., W. 

Pocklington Grammar School, Yorks. 


Park House, Chiswick. 

Fowley, Liphook, Hants. 

The Rectory, E. Bergholt, Suffolk. 
Aldbourne, R.S.O., Wiltshire. 


Lambrook, Bracknell. 


Name 


Macintosh-Walker, T. B. 


Mackenzie, D. H. 
Male, Rev. R. 
Marples, T. E. 
Medcalf, C. F. 
Menendez, R. M. 
Menzies, Rev. H. 


Mildmay, W. J. St. J. 


Molson, J. E. 


Naylor, C. L. 
Norman, O. 


Oldland, W. G. 


Parkes, T. 
Parsons, Rev. W. 


Pattisson, R. M. 
Peak, Rev. R. G. 
Pearson, Rev. J. B. 
Percival, Rev. C. J. 
Phillipson, H. G. 
Picton, Rev. E. W. 
Pitts, Rev. T. 
Potts, Rev. C. M. 
Preston, Rev. T. A. 
Pyne, Rev. R. G. 


Raven, Rev. Dr 
Robinson, A. S. 
Romanis, Rev. W. 
Rotton, Rev. Dr 


Row, W. N. 


Sample, C. H. 


Date 


of first - 


Degree 
1884 


1880 
1848 
1885 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1888 
1891 


1891 
1884 


1889 


1889 
1890 


1883 


1855 
1882 
1890 
1888 
1865 
1884 
1856 
1889 


1857 
1892 
1846 
1845 


1884 
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Address 


Lyndhurst, Ryder’s Avenue, Walton- 
on-Thames. 

59, Welbeck St., Cavendish Sq., W. 

Wychbold, Droitwich. 

Bexley House, Southfields, S.W. 

Leven Rectory, Skirlaugh, Hull. 

Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 

Hampstead, N.W. 

Grasmere, Amersham Road, Harrow. 

29, Springfield Road, Chelmsford. 


Rugby Villa, East Parade, Harrogate. 
6, Ulster Terrace, Regent’s Park, W. 


The Grammar School, Cheltenham. 


30, Hopwood Street, Barnsley. 

The Rectory, Wrington, Somerset, 
R.S.O. 

3, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

Bloxwich, Walsall. 

Whitstone Rectory, Exeter. 

Nassingdon Vicarage, Wansford. 

23, Liverpool Road, Chester. 

Sidbury, Sidmouth, Devon. 

Loughborough. 

Deepcar, Sheffield. 

Thurcaston Rectory, Leicester. 

St Silas, Sheffield. 


Fressingfield Vicarage, Harleston. 

General Infirmary, Leeds. 

Twyford Vicarage, Winchester. 

tor, Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, 
S.E. 

Cove, Tiverton, Devon. 


Matfen, Corbridge-on-Tyne, North- 
umberland. 
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Date 
Name of first 
Degree 
Schneider, A. 1890 
Snell, E. W. 
Soutter, H. O. 1867 
Stewart, J. J. 1893 
Stonehouse, C. 1892 
Storrs, H. T. S. 1889 
4 (Ce Se 1889 
a Ee 1892 
Swain, Rev. E. G. 1883 
Swift, Rev. G. 1887 
Taylor, J. J. 1891 
Tearle, A. C. 1889 
Thomas, H. R. 
Turner, C. J. 1884 
i B.R. 1892 
Twamley, J. H. 1889 
Veasey, Rev. A. H. 1890 
Vibert, A. L. 
Waddington, W. E. 1888 
Wade-Grey, C. W. R. 1861 
Wait, Rev. F. W. 1881 
Walters, Rev. C. B. 1883 
Ward, G. A. 1893 
Watherston, Rev. A. L. 1867 
Webster, Rev. H. 18y1 
Weigall, G. J. V. 
Whitby, C. J. 1884 
Willson, Rev. V. F. 1879 
Wilson, B. 1876 


Address 


Ferndale, Lawn Crescent, Kew Gar- 
dens. 

All Saints’ 
S.W. 

12, Neville St., S. Kensington, S.W. 

The Bushes, Woodbridge. 

Westgate, Guisbro’, Yorks. 

Shirley House School, Blackheath, 
S.E. 

N. E. Hospital for Children, Hackney 
Road. 

St Steven’s Vicarage, Tonbridge. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 

King William’s College, Isle of Man. 


Vicarage, Blackheath, 


St Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

Gazeley, Great Marlow. 

Moorlands, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

Milton House, Gargrove, Skipton. 

The Grange, Paradise Row, Stoke 
Newington, N. 

25, Bernard Street, W.C. 


Aston Cottage, Shortwood, Nailsworth, 
Glos. 
5, Clarence Terrace, Jersey. 


Ayerst Hall, Cambridge. 

St Neot’s, Huntingdon. 

49, Farbury Road, Stamford Hill, N. 
Lyminster Vicarage, Arundel. 
Driffold, Sutton Colefield. 
Hinckley, Leicester. 

Beccles, Suffolk. 

Southwood House, Ramsgate. 
Limpley Stoke, Bath. 

Fulbeck, Grantham. 

The School, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 
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Date 
Name of first Address 
Degree 
Wilson, Rev. R. P. 1892 The Vicarage, Tunstall, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 
» 4H. The Clough, Oxted, Surrey. 
Worsley, P. J. 1890 Ivy Cottage, Oldfield Brow, Altrin- 
cham. 
Worthington, E. H. B. 1893 Firmont House, Tonbridge. 
Wright, Rev. J. E. 1886 The Elms, Newcastle, Staffs. 
Yates, Mrs Latymer, Penshurst, Kent. 
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